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THE BLUE SKY 


Mites HANson — 


GIRL RECENTLY SAID of a preacher, “I like to hear him, but he makes life so 

hard.” May it not be said without irreverence of the Great Ruler of Life that he 

too makes life hard? God ordains, does he not, the greater the life the heavier the 
burden. 

Now and then tragedy appears. Trouble almost overwhelms. Ideals are destroyed, 
idols broken, purposes thwarted, and the best we know is submerged by the worst. 

This is true of nations as well as individuals. The storm clouds are everywhere. 
The roar of the falling torrents is terrible. Death and destruction seem certain. Then 
we wrestle with fear and doubt. What is the purpose of life? Where is the moral order? 
‘Is the end of the world as we know it to be as the end of other planets—a youth in heat, 
a noontime of life, and in the evening a dead globe without atmosphere? If so, the only 
seasonable saying is, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Fortunately, after the fiercest storm the clouds break, and there is the blue sky. No 
tempest lasts for aye. Wrong may be enthroned, but thrones totter and fall. Chaos is 
not the end, and pain imparts more than suffering. So the brave wait and hope, and 
exclaim: “Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Hope thou in God!” 

The darkest day of the old-time disciples had its close. For a time despair held 
them, but a new hope came. Something which history cannot explain happened. Their 
gloom yielded to the most radiant expectancy. Death was not the end. Life did not close 
in disaster. The stony path led to the heights. 

As it was with the disciples, so is it with you and me. The world and the individual 
have their Good Fridays. (Good? Yes! For the true soul is an alchemist turning all 
seeming evil into certain good.) The world moves on from its good Fridays into the 
surety and joy of its Resurrection Sabbaths. The cross-crowned hill is there, but that is 
not life’s consummation. Is it not a foot-hill after all, the raised land promising and lead- 
ing to the mountain of glorious distances? 

Now we are in the stress and strain. If we be true where we are, some day with joy- 
ous tones we shall exclaim, “They have rolled the stone away, and the Spirit life is free!” 
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The Laymen Create a New Day 


HAT WILL MEN SAY was the great 
achievement of the historic laymen’s conven- 
tion in Springfield? We venture that if the 
question ‘were placed before the three hun- 

dred ardent and resolute delegates they would vote with- 
out a single dissent that it was the creation of a national 
consciousness in the masculine body of the Unitarian 
Church. That is the thing for which we have waited 
long. It came because our men hoped for it and labored 
for it. ‘The stating of the desire in so many words did 
not occur during the fateful meetings. But if the idea 
was not articulate it may be it was too great to be uttered. 
It was the dominant thing. Too long have we talked in 
cramped and meagre and tepid terms. Too much have 
we permitted the world to consider the greatest of all 
religious movements a literary and intellectual “group,” 
indigenous to and faintly alive in a small section of the 
United States called New England. So when one hun- 
dred and thirteen churches in seventeen States sent their 
official delegates, from Maine to California and Wash- 
ington, from Michigan to Louisiana, and these men took 
their places and spoke their parts, a true baptism of the 
spirit descended upon the remarkable congregation. The 
broad and invigorating spirit of the whole country was 
there. The soul of our laymen at last found itself and 
spoke the word of abundant life. Verily, the church has 
arisen. Not the least of the beautiful things was the 
eagerness with which men from Massachusetts, who of 
course far outnumbered the men from any other State, 
rejoiced to see the new day. The power of religion among 
men has rarely had a greater demonstration. From the 
beginning to the end of the sessions it was certain some- 
thing great would be done. It was done. The men them- 
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the throb of a great life. It is here; it is now. And be- 
lieve us, with such a great council to direct the League, 
there will be work to do, fit for full-grown men; and the 
men will do it. They are incurably religious, and they 
love the church. The communion of this new order of 
sainthood is a sublime witness to the everlasting reality 
of the spiritual nature, the power in the centre of every 
man’s being out of which all good works proceed. 


Billions—and our Gratitude 


‘Le A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of persons vic- 
tory strangely figured in a lax and fatigued attitude. 
The war was over; and people dropped many things they 
were doing for their country, and for the men who were 
doing the greatest things of all. Tension relaxed, and 
so did attention. For a long time that spirit has shown 
itself in a good many ways. It has been lately found in 
the minds of those who have been saying that another 
big loan would have a hard time getting over the top. 
Six billion dollars represents about sixty dollars for each 
man, woman, and child in the land to invest in a security 
which the ending of the war has made the best in the 
world. It is a vast sum, but not so vast as the common 
sense and gratitude of the American people. To all who 
share in placing it, it will bring rich returns. The richest 
of all will be what it will bring to the returning soldier. 
The war is over; so is he,—still over there in huge num- 
bers. And the loan will help bring him home. And when 
he gets home there is not too much for the Nation to 
do for him. Gratitude is an endless debt, and it is this 
debt of gratitude the Nation owes to him. It must take 
care of him till he recovers from his wounds. It must 
teach him how to earn his living in spite of his disabili- 
ties. And it must furnish him occupation and good em- 
ployment for all he is capable of doing. A good many 
of him it must still maintain in arms, if protection, and 
guarantee of the fulfilment of the terms of peace are to 
be assured. ‘I'wenty million of us are bondholders. The 
people have got the habit, and they will appreciate the 
chance to invest their savings, and save more for the in- 
vestment, in the most profitable and certain security they 
could get. They do not give it; they do not even lend it 
to-any one else; they take it from one hand where it 
does little into the other where it does much. No, victory 
is not to be typified by a figure whose wings fall,—by a 
flag furled. The Victory of Samothrace is the right pic- 
ture; victory with outspread wings mounting still higher 
in freedom’s air, and inspiring us not only with duty, 
but with gratitude ; and not gratitude as if it were a lively 
sense of favors yet to come, but with devotion and a 
share in the fruits of great peace and common blessing. 


Easter: The World awaits its Coming 


ASTER seems to us afar off. We do not discern the 
signs of it as we would. So little done, so much to 

do, to fulfil the promise of a risen world. ‘The war is 
over, but the victory of peace is not yet ours. It may be 
the very nearness of the consummation presses upon us 
the uncertainty of the issue. In any case, the ordinary 
reasons for rejoicing, as for example in the reawakened 
life in nature and in the new feel of life in the blood, do 
not reach us with their wonted meaning. We are glad 


for them, but too great and vast have been the struggle 
and travail, the sweat and blood, for four full years and ~ 
more, to make high-souled men and women content with 
what has thus far come out of the tragedy. If our de- 
mands are high, it is because our agony has been grea 
In saying this we are bearing in mind and heart the 
Christ. ‘Three days after Calvary, according to our 
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selves, and not under the leadership of ministers, said 
what they believed and what they wanted. It is wonder- 
ful how skilful they are in the economy of words. It is 
magnificent how they understand that while God is wis- 
dom, and God is love, God is also will, and he wants “that 
something” done. Let a chapter of the League go into 
every church. Let the men feel from the headquarters 


* 


tradition, the great triumph came. Our three days must 
be asa figure. All these weeks since November have been 
the period between Calvary and the risen son of God. 
Did these our men shed their blood as a supreme sacri- 
fice? Or was it only another of the meaningless and 
brutal wars with which even the Christian name is 
tarnished in unspeakable shame? Some days the intima- 
tions from Paris leave us cold with fear that death does 
end all—in the inner heart of chancellors ; that these men 
have indeed died in vain whom the nations sent against 
the spiritual darkness in high places. We see the light 
of the morning; but they,—will they seé, who have in 
their hands our destiny? God have mercy on them if 
they do not see. Is that not a fitting message for Easter? 


“Such As” and “Like The” 


SSUMING THAT THE SUMMARY of the revised 

covenant of the League of Nations is authentic as 
well as official, what we ventured to forecast last week 
about the Monroe Doctrine has been fulfilled. The Doc- 
trine is mentioned in the new document, but it is not made 
the limited and selfish instrument which even Mr. Root 
would have. The text says: “(4) The covenant does not 
affect the validity of international engagements, such as 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the 
Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” 
A casual reading shows that international as well as na- 
tional minds fashioned the phrasing. With the protect- 
ing words, “international engagements,” “such as treat- 
ies,’ “like the Monroe Doctrine,” all the jingo fangs are 
out. The old Doctrine is really only there in parentheses. 
But because it is virtually empty it is meanly unworthy 
of us as a nation to have it there at all. It was a simple 
puerility to compromise the right, however slightly, for 
a little pleasing show. For this mere sound of words we 
are hearing now from erstwhile opposing statesmen that 
everything is lovely. ‘The Monroe Doctrine is saved. 
Pure heroics. Surely, for a child-minded people we 
marvel the world. ‘The truth is, the validity of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, like the validity of government by the con- 
sent of the governed, has been extended in the cove- 
nant to every people on the face of the earth. 


Preaching the Gospel of Industry 


“ Y FIRST THOUGHT,” says Rev. Dr. Charles A. 

Eaton, who has left the parish for a ministry to 
the industrial world, “shall be for the kingdom of God 
as manifested in the vast movements and struggles be- 
tween ideas, classes, and nations. I shall give my whole 
time and strength during the reconstruction period helping 
to interpret and apply the principles, ideals, and spiritual 
energies to the kingdom of God in every-day life.” Here 
is a fresh rebuke, merited to a degree, that the Church 
has failed to reach the vast thousands of workmen. Dr. 
Eaton got his zest for this new service by his extraordi- 
nary experience during the war, when he preached to the 
shipyard workers all up and down the two seaboards. He 
preached nothing but the gospel; and it was a strange 
gospel, very like that which one called Jesus preached,— 
an every-day discourse. It was preaching not in behalf 
of pietistic goodness, but in behalf of good work, and 
more of it; of the relation of spiritual power to greater 


production. It was the gospel of labor, the gospel of 
service. It is the grandest enterprise a minister can 


enter. We who write this have had experience in fac- 
tories and shops, speaking to men. Carrying this kind 
of religion to the people will not injure the Church. In 


due time, if we make the Sunday preaching fit the every- 
day world, we shall restore the power of the House of 
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God. There is no discount on what is done on the holy 
day for the souls of men. But men must see that their 
souls are not tender and precious things, dwelling in a 
compartment somewhere inside their bodies, to be pro- 
tected from a hard and evil world. They must learn 
their souls are the source of all their labor and struggle, 
their ambition to get and beget. When the Last Supper 
was in progress the disciples asked the Master who was 
greatest among them. He did not admonish their ambi- 
tion. He told them of his own experience, “I am among 
you as he that serveth.” ‘That is the answer. ‘That is 
the heart and soul of religion. There is no test besides it. 


A True Spokesman for Japan 


ROBABLY NO NATION is undergoing trial as by 

fire with greater portents for its future than Japan. 
In the world’s peace it has become one of the five Great 
Powers. Despite what has been fed to us by the news- 
papers, and the occasional snarls of certain Congressmen, 
the fact is, Japan is a great state. What it has been 
made to suffer would have been intolerable to a less re- 
strained people. They take seriously the objective of 
the war,—to make all nations equal in rights and duties. 
They properly and loudly resent any intimation of in- 
feriority through their spokesmen in Paris. The Ameri- 
can who can view the typical attitude in this country 
toward the Japanese without shame is either a dullard 
or a jingo. Our behavior has been low and mischievous. 
It is another case of our being called to make good our 
sacred pretensions. But it is not a mere impulse based 
upon an abstract sentiment of brotherhood. Japan has 
something to say for herself,—a disposition she has not 
cultivated as much as we have done. We are not dumb 
to her ways in the past, and we remember what it is 
alleged she wants to do with China. Those things cannot 
be hid from Paris. But meanwhile, Dr. I. Nitobe, Japan- 
ese scholar trained in America, and exemplary in his 
reputation, speaks for the true Japan as he reminds us 
that democracy is the dominant idea of the day, which 
has remained for ten thousand years latent, because 
heavy pressure from empires has held it under. He means 
that all mankind is incurably democratic as it is incurably 
religious. It is no Western idea, but has been in his own 
land all the centuries. Peers in the Island Finpire are 
attempting to discount democracy to-day, and to show 
how it spells national destruction. But Dr. Nitobe is not 
deceived: “Any violent force resorted to by the authori- 
ties to check the wider spread of this world idea will, 
I fear, jeopardize the safety of the country. Those per- 
sons who have the true interests of their country at heart 
must therefore welcome it and endeavor to encourage 
its sound development.” 


We should like to know by what rampant stupidity 
the full-page newspaper advertisements, lurid, terrible, 
and wild, in their fears and warnings against “the brood 
of vultures comprising the alien I. W. W.’s, the anar- 
chists, and the socialists,” are made to snarl and shriek 
at us these otherwise pleasant mornings. Is it possible 
that business men pay the enormous bills for this ridicu- 
lous and dangerous work? If it is good, why do not the 
authors of it have the decency and the courage to sign 
their names? As it stands there is only one conclusion. 
In the hour of trial, instead of approaching social prob- 
lems and disorders with calm and a determination to get 
to the causes and the cure of the unrest, these men are 
trying to obtain a result by shocking the people. The 
difficulties are great and grave, and they will be solved 
by patience and wisdom, and by these virtues only. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Cy OF THE CHIEF GROUNDS for political 


opposition to the League of Nations in Amer- 
ica was removed last week, when a provision 

expressly recognizing and continuing the operations of 
the Monroe Doctrine was incorporated in the draft of 
the covenant. ‘This exemption, proposed by President 
Wilson, met the criticisms of some Democratic Senators 
and of Republican leaders who, like Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts, have insisted that by its failure to contain 
a recognition of the principle enunciated by President 
Monroe, the constitution of the League of Nations was 
exposing legitimate continental interests to dangers. In- 
cidentally, the action of the framers of the covenant 
recorded their formal assent to a practice of American 
statesmanship which, though never successfully chal- 
lenged, nevertheless had never obtained definite recogni- 
tion as an instrument of international comity, and as such 
entitled to observance by all nations as a matter of 
course. 
Japan’s Insistent Demand 
for Race Equality 

The cable message that brought the news of the recog- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine also brought information 
of the refusal of the framers of the covenant to incorpo- 
rate in it a declaration affirming the international equality 
of all races, as proposed by the Japanese delegation. Re- 
ports from Paris and from Tokyo at the beginning of the 
week indicated the intensity of Japan’s desire for such 
recognition, a state of mind which was revealed by the 
report that the chief delegate from Japan, Baron Makino, 
had received instruction to withdraw from the Confer- 
ence in the event of a decision adverse to Japan’s wishes 
on the issue. It is worthy of note that the principal op- 
position to the declaration proposed by Japan was, not 
the United States, but Australia, of which the govern- 
ment and the people have taken a firm and outspoken 
stand against any international action that would have the 
effect of removing the barrier to Japanese and Mongolian 
immigration. 
Question of Internal 
Sovereignty Involved 

Echoes of Japanese feeling after the refusal of the 
Conference to adopt a guarantee of race equality indicate 
that the Japanese people do not intend to drop the issue. 
The demand for racial equality is the outcome of Japan’s 
rapid advance as a world power. Anti-Japanese ob- 
servers have attempted to show that this demand is also 
an attempt to forge an instrument for further expansion 
by Japan. In behalf of the Australian people, as in be- 
half of the people of some parts of the United States, it 
is pointed out that the right to admit or to exclude any 
race or any class from its frontiers is a vital expression 
of sovereignty which no nation can sacrifice, even for the 
sake of the achievement of so great an international good 
as the establishment of a workable League of Nations. 
The intensity of the popular feeling involved on both 
sides in the controversy emphasizes it as one of the cap- 
ital problems which the world will have to face in the 
future. 
Koreans make Plea 
to World for Freedom 

While the Japanese peace delegates were making their 
unavailing effort to establish the principle of racial equality 
in the new international relationship, the people of Korea 
were appealing to America and the world for aid in 
their attempt to achieve freedom from the political dom- 
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ination of Japan. It was pointed out by a congress of 
Koreans assembled in Philadelphia last Monday, that 
Japanese rule in Korea is a reign of violence, recalling 
some of the worst features of Prussian domination, and 
that Japan’s imperialistic methods and purposes reveal 
her as “the Prussia of Asia.” Reports by cable from 
Seoul, despite the activities of the Japanese censor, reveal 
a condition of violent unrest throughout Korea, which 
is being suppressed by vigorous measures, including ar- 
rests of American and other foreign residents in sym- 
pathy with the nationalistic movement. 
French Viewpoint Gains 
Ground in Conference 

It is becoming evident that the Peace Conference is 
inclined to regard with favor two of the main claims 
advanced by France—the demand for the surrender of 
the Saar Valley to the French Republic, at least tempo- 
rarily, and for priority of claims for damages in behalf 
of the devastated regions of France, with those of Bel- 
gium. It appeared at the beginning of the week that the 
Council of Four was prepared to concede the latter point 
in principle, and to accept the former proposal to the 
extent of sanctioning a French occupation of the Saar 
Valley for fifteen years, the future status of that terri- 
tory to be determined at-the end of that period by a 
plebiscite. It is pointed out in despatches from Paris 
that this temporary occupation would be followed by the 
definite annexation of the region to France, as the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants will have been completely identi- 
fied with those of the French Republic by that time. 


British Conservatives 
make their Influence Felt 

The shifting of the balance of opinion in favor of 
France in the Conference is directly due, in all prob- 
ability, to the weight of influence which the British 
conservatives have thrown on the side of French claims, 
and on the side of the principle that Germany must be 
made to pay the last mark that can be extracted from her 
in compensation for the ruin which German armies have 
wrought. ‘Two well-defined tendencies in the House of 
Commons and among the people of the United Kingdom 
were manifested in decisive fashion last week, while the 
Conference was considering the proposals of Premier 
Clémenceau. One of these found expression in a vigor- 
ous demand for the imposition of the maximum terms on 
Germany and the other in an emphatic requirement that 
the Conference shall not adjourn without the completion 
of an effective League of Nations. It appeared on the 
departure of Premier Lloyd George from Paris for a 
brief visit to London at the beginning of the week, that 
he would be able to satisfy conservative sentiment with. 
a statement of terms of reparation sufficiently severe to 
meet their views, and the liberal and radical factions in 
the Commons with a definite report on accomplished facts 
in the organization of the League of Nations. 


Victory Liberty Loan 
Campaign Under Way 

Secretary Glass opened the preliminary phase of the 
Fifth Liberty Loan campaign, the flotation of the Victory 
Liberty Loan, with the announcement last Monday that 
the bond issue would be limited to $4,500,000,000, to run 
for a term of four years, at a rate of 434 per cent. for 
partially tax-exempt notes convertible into 334 per cent. 
notes wholly exempt from taxation. The campaign for 
subscriptions, which begins at the opening of the coming 
week, will be pressed by a complete country-wide or- — 
ganization in an effort to reach all classes and all races 
in the population. It is pointed out in the argument 


for the purchase of bonds by the people, that the task so — o 


splendidly advanced toward completion by. the. four 
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previous bond issues will not be finished without this last 
measure of financial co-operation which is designed to 
bring our victorious army home, to supply the needs of 
nations with which we have co-operated on battlefields, 
and to furnish funds for the great processes of indus- 
trial adjustment and expansion made necessary by the 
happy outcome of the war. 
Military Success reveals 
Strength of Bolshevism «+ " 
A military event of some magnitude—the surrender of 
Odessa by the Allied forces and their withdrawal from 
Russian soil at that point—last week revealed the grow- 
ing military strength of the Soviet government at Mos- 
cow. ‘That initial success for Bolshevik arms appeared to 
be the precursor of further offensive movements by the 


-Lenine-Trotzky armies at other points, including the 


Crimean Peninsula and the Archangel sector. An inter- 
esting sidelight upon the situation in Archangel is fur- 
nished by the news that an American company of troops 
was with difficulty prevailed to obey orders to advance 
upon the Bolsheviki after having declined to obey orders 
on the ground that the United States was not at war 
with Russia. Si. 


Brevities 


Pending the election of permanent secretaries of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, pertinent communications 
should be addressed to Mr. Isaac Sprague, 35 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


When the covenant comes from Versailles, we pray it 
will be of God; for diplomats and statesmen have surely 
learned that the only working principles for this world 
are those of Jesus Christ. ; 


American members of the Roman Catholic Church are 
giving five million dollars to their church in France. Now 
if ever the revival will be effected in that land which 
sent no less than twenty thousand priests to the battle- 
front. 


Rey. Minot Simons should be heartened for his heroic 
task by the reception he has received from the men of 
the church, first at the Unitarian Club in Boston and 
later at Springfield. They believe in him and in his work. 
Lead on, they follow; challenge, they respond! 


From all accounts, the New Era movement of the 
Presbyterians has not been a success. ‘The fault lies not 
with the object nor with the need, but, as usual, with the 
methods. It is sinful to expect that money can be gath- 
ered and men engaged, without respect for the plain laws 
of service and efficiency. Why do many of the pious 
repudiate the wisdom of this world? 


With characteristic moral obtuseness, we have almost 
lost the main point about our courts-martial. We have 
resolved it into a mean little quarrel between army offi- 


cers. That has nothing to do with it at all. Is the court- . 


martial evil or good? The answer, from those who speak 
of it as barbaric to those who like Gen. Crowder acknowl- 
edge its delinquency in milder terms, is one. Purge it! 


- It is curious the turn a man’s mind takes and keeps. 
Mr. F. W. Woolworth won a great triumph by taking a 
small idea and extending its good to the people every- 
where. One would expect to find him a simple demo- 
cratic person. At his passing we see his office, furnished 


in every part with replicas of the great Czesar’s establish- 


ment, in gorgeousness and pomp a most pitiful contrast 
against the clinking nickels and dimes of the girls who 


are among the least paid in industry. 
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LETTERS totxe EDITOR 


Dissents from Mr. Gibbs 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiaAn REGISTER :-— 


I must disagree somewhat with the statement of Mr. 
Philip Gibbs, the English journalist, quoted in your recent 
interesting editorial note. 

It has been my privilege to live in England seven years 
in the intimate association of pastor with people and in 
touch with all the currents of life in the world’s greatest 
city; and while the many admirable qualities of the 
British people impressed me the more, the longer I was 
with them, I cannot concur in the opinion that they are 
more tolerant in spirit than Americans. ‘There are no- 
where people who call more emphatically black black and 
white white, are more blunt in expression or ‘at times 
less considerate of the amenities of an occasion. I have 
heard a man of broad views and kindly temper in gen- 
eral say in response to the address of the speaker, the 
invited guest of the evening, “If this is all he can tell 
us, he would better not have come,” to which the speaker 
of the evening, in due course, an English clergyman, 
replied with calm irony. 

There may be different interpretations of the expres- 
sion, “the twilight of thought”; but there are certainly 
as many here as in our mother country who look at the 
problems of life in a calm, meditative, idealistic temper. 

It is not true, on the other hand, I think, as is often 
asserted, that Englishmen always show toward Ameri- 
cans some degree of patronage or condescension. ‘There 
were in my London parish as stalwart. Britons as any- 
where in the kingdom, among others David Martineau, 
Frederick Nettlefold, Hahnemann Epps, and John Har- 
rison, three of them at some time presidents of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Those who had 
been in the United States could hardly say enough in its 
praise, all met Americans in the most friendly spirit. 
It is only when a comparison of the two countries is 
implied in discussion that the traditional feeling of su- 
periority shows itself in some form. 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 
New York, N.Y. 


Recollections of Storm and Stress 


To the Editor of Tur Curist1an REGISTER :-— 


Having achieved a certain success in scholarship, be- 
ing of good character, and having won the love and 
esteem of the Faculty, I received my Meadville diploma. 
Having at the same time secured a call, I was ordained. 
Last year, seeking the religious inspiration which a young 
minister needs, I attended the May Meetings. 

The following outward signs of the occasion may en- 
able me to describe the religious spirit which permeated 
the convention: hisses, “T'raitor!” “I move that his name 
be stricken from the list of Unitarian ministers,” “Let me 
at him,” etc., oh, etc. ! 

Dear Editor, as the time approaches for us again to 
make a pilgrimage to our Holy City of the East, I think 
of those boys whose first visit this will be. I wonder 
just what they are going to think of us. 

This year we shall probably disagree. We always do. 
Maybe we cannot be Christian about it. Maybe we 
males of the species cannot be gentlemen. But let us in 
the name of God be decent. 


CLroyp HAMPTON VALENTINE. 
Canton, Mass. 
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Laymen Embody their Life 
in the Unitarian League 


At Springfield a probably historic convention, composed 
of the largest number in a denominational men’s 
meeting, launches a great religious enterprise 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


At Springfield, Mass., they completed. the organ- 

ization of their League, last Friday and Satur- 
day, and probably made an historic day for the advance- 
ment of the church and Christianity. They were present 
from seventeen States. 
They laid out a compre- 
hensive plan for immedi- 
ate action. At the open- 
ing session Friday night 
in the Church of the Unity 
there were probably four 
hundred men in attend- 
ance. One was strongly 
impressed that they were 
clean-cut men of affairs, 
American leaders, devot- 
ing time, money, and en- 
ergy to a religious project. 
Religious conventions are 
generally managed and 
addressed by clergymen 
and attended chiefly by 
faithful women. This 
meeting was arranged by 
business men, addressed 
by business men, and at- 
tended by business men, 
who travelled long distan- 
ces at their own expense, 
attended promptly and to 
the end of every session, 
asserted their democratic 
will emphatically and gave 
money liberally to launch 
their great religious hope. 
It was a spiritual and religious gathering. The earnest- 
ness was intense. Strong men pledged themselves to 
great church tasks long neglected. They subscribed on 
the spot $63,500. 

The convention was noteworthy for the scarcity of 
set speeches. Of the five busy hours the men were in 
session, only one hour was occupied by prepared ad- 
dresses. ‘The other four were spent in fashioning the 
constitution, and electing the council of twenty-one men 
who will be the leaders. 

The object of the League is 


To promote the worship of God 
and the love and service of mankind 
in the spirit of Jesus. 


J a Sones LAYMEN have found themselves. 


My Dear Mr. Winsor:— 


tion of the religious spirit. 


Mr. Robert Winsor. 


If any man came expecting to listen, he was agreeably 
disappointed. The word was “ a 

The shuttle of debate passed rapidly to and fro, pro 
and con. Not a moment was lost. With admirable 
poise and skill the presiding officer, Mr. W. W. Mc- 
Clench, untangled the thread of the argument, main- 
tained order, kept speakers to the point, and got the 
business done. The Executive Committee’s nominees for 
the council of fifteen were accepted and six more added. 
The proposed constitution was adopted and valuable 
additions suggested. Not an important article remained 
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FROM A DISTINGUISHED COUNCILLOR 
WM. H. TAFT 


New Haven, Connecticut 


931 Southern Building 


I am sincerely sorry that I cannot be with you at your 
meeting in Springfield in furtherance of the organization 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
that the progress of the world depends upon the premo- 


plation of the relation of men to God is the first elevat- 
ing principle in man’s nature. 


is necessarily associated with a particular creed. 
lieve that the principles laid down in your constitution 
and in the five articles of James Freeman Clarke may with 
liberal-minded men be made the basis for a real religious 
faith and one which may move men to the highest 
thoughts and to real progress of mankind. For that 
reason I am glad to become a member of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League Council and to do anything I can do 
to further the movement now so well begun. 
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unchallenged, but agreement was finally reached. 
Through the whole debate there was a strong insistence 
that the League should be not only well organized, ably 
led, and adequately financed, but also democratic, have 
social vision, and above all must emphasize the im- 
portance of the truly spiritual and religious life. The 
national character of the movement was evident when 
each speaker from the floor gave his name and address. 
Within ten minutes, Delegates Gorham of Seattle, Wash., 
Andrews of Nashville, Tenn., Cobb of New York, 
Duntley of Atlanta, Ga., Shellenberger of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Robinson of Paterson, 
N. J., and Bates of Boston, took part in debate. 

The two hundred and eighty-eight delegates who form- 
ally registered travelled an average of over two hundred 


miles each and contrib-. 


uted to the League an av- 
erage of over two hundred 
dollars each. The States 
were represented as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, 
215; New York, 28; New 
Hampshire, 11; New 
Jersey, 8; California, 3; 
Ohio, 3; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Vermont, 3; Michigan, 2; 
District of Columbia, 2; 


April 9, 1919. 


I believe strongly 


I believe that the contem- a: aid bonel ean 


Washington, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 

Several churches sent 
large delegations. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., headed the 
list with fourteen present ; 
Weston, Mass., was sec- 
ond, with eleven; Ware, 
Mass., sent ten; Spring- 
field, Mass., nine; All 
Souls, New York City, 
eight; Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., eight; Worcester, 
Mass., First Church, 
seven; and six delegates 
each from Church of the 
Messiah, New York City, Pittsfield, Northampton, 
Milton, Jamaica Plain, Marlboro, and Dorchester First 
Church, all of Massachusetts. In all, one hundred and 
thirteen churches were represented. 

Mr. William W. McClench of Springfield, Mass., was 
chosen presiding officer of the convention and Mr. Frank 


I do not believe that it 
I be- 


Sincerely yours, 


Wm. H. Taft. 


H. Burt of Newton, Mass., secretary. The alertness and 


co-operation of these two men contributed largely to the 
success of the meetings. 
Mr. McClench reviewed briefly the preliminary January 


meeting of one hundred and forty men who appointed — 


an executive committee of five. This committee had been 
busily at work ever since and had drawn up a constitution 
and statement of purposes and had prepared a list of fif- 
teen councillors. ‘The meeting also revealed the spiritual 
power of song. What a mighty chorus! Every number, 
beginning with “Workmen of God,” was an exalting and 


thrilling expression of the ardor and purpose of the men. © 
Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleveland, newly appointed 


Maine, 2; Rhode Island, - 


head of the Department of Church Extension of the i 


American Unitarian Association, delivered a brief ad- ‘ 


dress. 


“I have just resigned,” he said, “from a local ministry ae 
which I had enjoyed for twenty years. I resigned be- — & 
aes 


cause I felt that I was drafted. You, too, have been 
drafted, and will draft all the rest of the men who are — 


=). =e 
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HELEN HAWTHORNE 


For what I have not, yet would have, I wait. 
It may not come to me, howe’er I plan, 
But still the dim horizon line I scan 
For some far sign of that for which I wait. 


The pliant stem that bends beneath the gale 
Will rise unbroken when the storm has past; 

And to the patient soul that trusts, at last 
Appears the arching bow—He will not fail. 


Full sure that law, not chance, prevails, I wait; 
The loving Power that governs knows my need, 
And what is best will give; nor should I plead 
For aught but grace to say—‘“Thy will”—and wait. 


So, calm, serene and confident, I wait 
His time, His way, His will—assured that He 
Who notes the sparrow’s fall forgets not me. 
Thus, joyful to my task I turn—and wait. 


not here to-night. We have something worth while, and 
therefore we have a profound duty to push it and to 
share it. 

“Throughout American life it is apparent that it is the 
simple fundamental principles of religion that will give 
the spiritual poise and moral strength we need. Ortho- 
dox ministers are appealing to their churches to accept 
what the war has disclosed to us,—the fact that it is 
the fundamentals alone of religion which count. The 
things which have given simple confidence and strength 
in the hour of battle are the things we believe. So it 
is up to us. 

“T have felt called to strengthen and organize Uni- 
tarian churches because these are the centres where 
fundamental religion is set forth. We do not monop- 
olize these things, but we concentrate upon them without 
arguments on the unessentials. Bring in the other men 
of our churches to meet this extraordinary opportunity 
and claim the attention of the market to our goods. As 
head of the Department of Church Extension, if there 
is anything I can do to help, I am with you. It means 
everything, not only to our churches, but to our country 
as well.” 


A telegram was read :— 


“Greetings and good wishes to the Laymen’s League 
from the Women’s Alliance in meeting assembled.” Car- 
oline Atherton, Secretary. 


The message was greeted with great applause, and the 
secretary was instructed to send an appropriate reply. 
Mr. Charles H.. Strong of New York presented the 
report of the Executive Committee, of which he was 
chairman. He also read a letter from a- distinguished 
layman, Hon. William H. Taft. 
Mr. Strong explained how the executive committee 
of five had been appointed in January, the other mem- 
bers being Henry D. Sharpe, Milton T. Garvin, Isaac 
Sprague, and Robert Winsor. The committee was au- 
thorized to receive funds, employ assistants, consider 
suggestions for the policy and activity of the League, 
prepare a constitution and by-laws for the permanent 
organization, and take such further action as in their 
judgment seemed necessary to further the purposes of 
the League. 
_ Numerous meetings of the Executive Committee have 
been held since January, most of them in the city of 
New York. Conference after conference has taken 


place. A constitution was drafted by the Executive 
-* Committee and sent to the Advisory Committee and to 


others for criticism, as a result of which it was completely 


revised. It was again sent out on March 18 to every 


‘Unitarian church in the United States. Four hundred 


2 


- — ° 


- 
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and fifty delegates were chosen and appointed by the 
churches. 

The convention proceeded to discuss the constitution 
article by article. This method threatened endless de- 
bate. Mr. Horace S. Sears of Weston, Mass., 
moved that all amendments offered be referred to 
the Executive Committee, and this was amended 
to the effect that they be referred to the Council 
upon its election. The passage of this motion facilitated 
the work of the convention. 

Delegate Edward F. McClennen of Cambridge, Mass., 
delivered the closing address of the evening. He said :— 


“The object which brings us here is more than adopting 
a constitution. We are interested in the vital subject 
of religion. What I have to say is said with hesitation, 
a my place is rather the bar of the confessional than the 
pulpit. 

“This project makes an imperative demand upon every 
man, and at our beginning of it I want to emphasize one 
or two things, especially the matter of promoting the 
worship of God and stimulating attendance at church 
services. This will vitalize the work of the church. 

“This is a time when men are pressed with the things 
which must be done, and men are questioning about the 
church. Is it worth while? It is if one emphasizes the 
devotional side. Agencies are already in the field to 
take care of the purely humanitarian projects. These 
agencies will be helped by the spiritual life of the 
churches. The main purpose of this League is, I take it, 
to deepen the spiritual church life. 

“The rare soul may be spiritual in his chamber, but 
most of us need contact with others in our devotion. In 
that domain there is no organization but the church. This 
cannot be overemphasized for it is of vital importance 
at this time. Deep spiritual devoted natures made George 
Washington and his contemporaries pervade what they 
were doing with religion. They were no pacifists, but in- 
sisted on Christianity in the state. We have that in- 
herited capital and have been living on it. 
to deforest our lands without replanting? 

“The carrying forward of this essential spirituality can- 
not be taken for granted. If we could make that the 
actuating motive in men’s lives we should solve many 
problems. It is the duty of this organization to carry 
on. Ministers and women cannot do it alone. You know 
what you think of men who carry their other assets in 
their wives’ names. 

“We need to be, not pillars of the church, but main- 
springs of action. This is to be done not by ‘them’ and 
‘they’ but by you and me.” 


Are we going 


Saturday morning’s meeting opened with an air of ex- 
pectancy and with. great singing. The moderator called 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach to the platform. The whole 
congregation of men, moved by a common impulse, rose 
to their feet and gave him a hearty welcome. When the 
ovation had subsided, he said :— 

“Why, gentlemen, this must mark my transition to the 
ranks of the laymen. By a rule of congregational polity, 
when a minister leaves the active pastorate he becomes 
automatically a layman, and this must be my initiation 
into your ranks.” 

Then quickly leading up to his subject, which might be 
called, “You are the Church,” he pointed out the necessity 
of a psychological change of view. Formerly men had 
left church matters largely to the ministers and the 
women, because of a false notion that business and re- 
ligion were separate matters. Now the men of the Church 
of the living God are bending their splendid powers to 
the task of promoting the Church. The literary and dis- 
tinctly intellectual emphasis has passed. Its value has 
been, and still is, incalculable. Now we are about to give 
promotion its true spiritual content and more effectually 
market our wares. 

Dr. Dieffenbach reached his audience by his compre- 
hension of the problems, the thoughts, and the language 
of business men. As he spoke it became evident that he 
was voicing clearly the ideas of the men before him. 
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He took such words as “promotion,” “transaction,” and 

“selling department,” and with quick, accurate strokes 
showed their application to the work of the church. 
Transaction is literally “putting something across,” and it 
is the business of strong men, recognizing the simplicity 
and power and glory of Unitarianism, to put liberal re- 
ligion across. Business language must be filled with re- 
ligious fervor. 

In any transaction, he asserted, two elements are neces- 
sary, publicity and organization, and we must use both 
in promoting liberal religion. The day of literary dilet- 
tantism is over. Jesus spoke not only of the truth and the 
life, but also of the way. We must find right methods. 
The truth is something to be done; mere knowing is not 
sufficient. 

Then the speaker changed his method from the rapid, 
hammer-like strokes with which he had been driving his 
points home, and held before the men the glowing ideal 
of service, toward which his whole address had been 
converging. With an impressive word-picture of the 
Last Supper, he concluded, urging the men to have in 
their hearts the spirit which could say,— 

“T am among you as he that serveth.” 

There was a moment of hush and then the applause 
broke forth again. The men said afterward that they 
had “got something” to take home with them. And be- 
cause they had received, they were ready to give. The 
high ideal of service set forth by the speaker bore im- 
mediate fruit when Mr. Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills 
stepped forward and asked for subscriptions. 

Mr. Sprague:set forth the financial needs of the League 
as follows :— 


“A complete detailed budget is impossible at the present 
time. The Executive Committee has suggested purposes 
which call for money. We need officials of high calibre 
and should pay them generously. We need League head- 
quarters in three or four cities. Many things besides 
will be suggested later. 

“We shall need, not millions, like the large denomina- 
tions, but enough to make this a permanent affair. That 
means, it has been suggested, $200,000. Now, you are 
the League. If you do not subscribe this money, the 
thing will not be done. More than one ten-thousand- 
dollar pledge is already made. It is a challenge to all of 
us.” 


The result was announced before adjournment—$63,- 
500. ‘The convention insisted that the men who had 
served so thoroughly on the Executive Committee and 
the moderator who had admirably directed the convention 
proceedings should be added to the group of fifteen, 
making it a committee of twenty-one, as follows :— 


Ernest G. Adams, banker, recently in U. S$. N. R,, 
Worcester, Mass. 
George S. Baldwin, member Legislature, director Young 
Men’s Christian Union, Boston, Mass. 

Hugh McK. Landon, chairman of Liberty Loan com- 
mittees for Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward H. Letchworth, lawyer, director American Uni- 
tarian Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 

John McCarthy, broker, secretary of board of trustees, 
Unitarian church, Evanston, Ill. 

John Burnet Nash, lawyer, trustee Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York City. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor Boston Herald, Boston, 
Mass. 

William H. Pear, agent Boston Provident Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Worcester, Mass. 

Elmer Scott, president Federated Charities of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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George H. Shellenberger, lawyer, trustee Unitarian 

church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William H. Taft, former President of the United States, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Lieutenant, A. E. F., now in 
France, former captain Harvard Football 
Team, Salem, Mass. 

Norton Wigglesworth, Major, A. E. F., Milton, Mass. 
Murray E. Williams, broker, head of War Loans in Can- 
ada, president Montreal Unitarian church, 
Montreal, Canada. 

. Henry D. Sharpe, manufacturer, Providence, R.I. 
Milton T. Garvin, merchant, Lancaster, Pa. 
Isaac Sprague, banker, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Robert Winsor, banker, Weston, Mass. 
Charles H. Strong, lawyer, New York City. 

William W. McClench, president Massachusetts Mutual 

Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 


The Council was instructed by the convention to 
divide itself at its first meeting into three groups of 
seven members each, one group to serve three years, one 
group two years, and the remainder one year, seven 
new members to be elected annually. 

Mr. Milton T. Garvin presented three measures as 
suggestions to go to the Council :— 

1. That steps be taken to organize chapters of the 
League in every Unitarian church, with the object of 
securing twenty thousand members by January, 1920, 
and that a sufficient number of secretaries be secured to 
get this result. Also, that each chapter use means to 
stimulate local church attendance. 

2. That a meeting of the League be held in Boston on 
Anniversary Week, and that the best speakers in our 
fellowship be asked to speak then and there on “Social 
and Patriotic Upbuilding.” 

3. That the League make a great occasion of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the May- 
flower and the establishment of free churches in America, 
and begin then a great church extension movement with 
a memorial fund adequately financed, and launch a great 
programme, prepared by the Council for January, 1920. 

These three suggestions were referred to the Council 
for consideration. 

The dues, it was recommended, should be one dollar 
a year. 

Delegate Shellenberger of Los Angeles suggested that 
each member get two new members and that the next 
meeting be held in Los Angeles. 

Delegate Williams of Cambridge urged the early ap- 
pointment of a commission for organization of the 
churches to increase the budgets and the ministers’ sal- 
aries to the end of strengthening the spiritual life of the 
churches. 

The entire constitution and notes thereto was approved 
and a vote of thanks given to the Executive Committee 
for its faithful and valuable labors. 

Delegate Smith of Dedham, Mass., was och upon to 
tell of publicity work for churches. He urged the 
League, now that it had adopted a constitution, to promote 
its constitution and the purposes therein expressed. He 
said it would be the hardest job the men had ever tackled, 
that no one could have a greater task than promoting 
the Church of God. 

The convention adjourned. A luncheon was served at 
the Hotel Kimball. At the luncheon addresses were 
made by Chief Justice Rugg, who emphasized the value 
of optimism at this time ; by Delegate William H. Carruth 
of Palo Alto, Calif., who testified to the inspiring char- 
acter of the meetings, and read a poem; and by President 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Association, who spoke 
of the work done in preparation for the January meet- 
ing. He also said that he felt happy that the artillery 
support had come up to the help of the ministers. 
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_. by the Council. 


CONSTITUTION 


Subject to Revision 


We, men of the Unitarian Church and other liberal - 


Christian bodies of the United States and Canada, do 
hereby establish this Constitution of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League for the advancement of liberal Chris- 
tianity in America, and for the practical application of 
its principles. 
ARTICLE I 
Object 
To promote the worship of God 
and the love and service of mankind 
in the spirit of Jesus. 


ArtTIcLE II 


Officers 


Section 1. The League shall be managed by a 
Council consisting of fifteen Councillors who shall be 
elected by the members by ballot. At the first election, 
five members of the Council shall be elected to hold 
office for three years, five members for two years, and 
five members for one year; and thereafter each annual 
election shall be for five members to hold office three 
years. They shall hold office until their successors are 
elected. No member elected to the Council, excepting 
the President, Treasurer and Secretary, shall be re- 
eligible until one year after the expiration of his term 
of office. 

Section 2. The Council shall have charge and di- 
rection of all of the business of the League; shall put 
into effective operation the objects and purposes of the 
League as the same may be determined by it from time 
to time; shall adopt such by-laws as to it may seem 
wise and as shall be consistent with the constitution; 
shall annually elect a President and one or more Vice- 
Presidents and a Treasurer from among their member- 
ship or otherwise; shall appoint a Secretary of the 
League; shall fix the compensation of any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent; and shall fill all vacancies occurring 
in terms of office. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and Secretary, if elected or appointed other- 
wise than from the membership of the Council, shall be 
ex-officio members thereof during their term of office. 

Section 3. The Council shall hold at least three 
regular meetings in each year, which shall be called by 
the President. Other meetings of the Council shall be 
held as desired by the President or on the written re- 
quest of three of its members. 

Section 4. The President shall appoint from the 
Council three of its members who, with the President, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee which shall 


meet at least bi-monthly at the call of the President. 


Section 5. Five members of the Council shall con- 
stitute a quorum thereof. 


Articte IIT 


Chapters . 
Section 1. A chapter of the League may be estab- 
lished in any Unitarian or other liberal Christian 
church, or elsewhere, when ten or more members of the 
League shall associate themselves for its promotion. 
Section 2. Chapters shall be established and ad- 
ministered subject to rules and regulations prescribed 
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ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 

SecTION 1. The annual meeting of the League shall 
be held in Boston, Massachusetts, in May during An- 
niversary Week, ‘or, if desired, in alternate years at the 
meeting place of the General Conference of Unitarian 
and other liberal Christian churches; or at such other 
time and place as the Council may decide. Other meet- 
ings may be called by the Council at its discretion. 


ARTICLE V 
Membership 


SecTION 1, Any man of good character, either lay 
or clerical, may become a member of the League by 
subscribing to its Constitution and paying its dues, but 
all offices must be held by lay members. 


ARTICLE VI 
Dues 


Section 1. The dues of each member of the League 
shall be $2.00 a year and shall be paid to the Treas- 
urer, of which fifty cents shall be returned to the Chap- 
ter with which a member is associated. 

SEcTION 2. Contributing members shall be mem- 
bers who contribute sums of $5.00 or more. 


ArTicLe VII 
Amendment of Constitution 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members of the Council present at any reg- 
ular meeting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment, subscribed by three members, be read at 
the regular monthly meeting next prior thereto, and 
that notice of the same be also given by the Secretary 
in the notices of the meeting at which a vote is to be 
taken upon such proposed amendment, and that at least 
a quorum vote in favor of such amendment; but such 
amendment shall not become operative until it is ap- 
proved by a majority of the members of the League 
present at a regular meeting thereof, the Secretary of 
the League having stated the form of the amendment in 
a notice of the meeting issued thirty days prior thereto. 


PROPOSALS FOR WORK 


A large number of proposals of definite work were submitted 
to the convention and will be carefully considered by the 
Council, which will hold its first meeting in New York, Friday, 
April 25. Among them are the following:— 


To deepen the spiritual life of man, and thereby his love of 
God and man and country; to exemplify in actual practice the 
noble concept of the brotherhood of man by striving for an 
equal opportunity for all men and by declaring that what we 
claim and expect as our own rights we shall admit to be the 
rights of others; to study sympathetically and endeavor to under- 
stand the problems that grow out of the conflicting demands of 
labor and capital, particularly in the reconstruction period; to 
aid in affording to the soldiers and sailors prompt resumption 
of the normal pursuits of life on favorable terms; to encourage 
a more efficient business management of the churches; to en- 
deavor to bring about the unity of Christian denominations; to 
establish a publicity bureau and provide for the interchange 
of speakers, news, and information, in order to bring the work 
and purposes of the League before the people of the country; 
to encourage the work of those who are seeking to provide com- 
petent ministers for our pulpits, for their more adequate training 
and support, for a suitable pension system and for a ministry at 
large; to insure closer co-operation among the fellowship of 
liberal churches in all matters beyond the provinces of the indi- 
vidual congregations or societies. 
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French Revolution and English Unitarians 


The question is, Are we present-day spiritual sons of 
Priestley and Channing running true to our breed? 


EARL C. DAVIS 


In a letter to the Editor-accompanying the following ar- 
ticle, Mr. Davis says: We are plunging ahead at such a 
terrific rate, every little advantage that can: be gained for 
liberalism, freedom of interchange of thought, and the re- 
moval of prejudices and fears is so much to the good. There 
are two roads open to us at present. One is the road of law- 
ful, rapid absorption of the fundamental changes that must 
be made in our social order. The temper of the times does 
not permit reaction. We must go forward. We may go for- 
ward in an orderly manner. That is one possibility. The 
other possibility is befogging issues, obstructing and re- 
pressing ideas and actions with which we may not agree, 
ignoring plain and positive facts,—especially facts as to 
the state of society at the present moment,—and then—sud- 
denly plunging into wild and turbulent disorder, perhaps 
ending in civil war and a reign of terror. I am enclosing 
this article for the purpose of recalling the attitude of the 
English Tory and Whig toward the Unitarian movement of 
a hundred years ago or more, in order that it may recall 
us to our real function, namely, fearless leaders and leader- 
ship in turbulent times,—people who are able to distinguish 
between the accidental and the permanent in human progress. 


F LATE I HAVE BEEN READING more or 
) less about the French Revolution. It has brought 
to my attention many interesting and valuable bits 
of knowledge. In view of much that is being said both 
for and against the Russian Revolution to-day, some 
highly interesting sentences may be found in the litera- 
ture-of that earlier period. I am not so placed as to have 
access to a very wide range of books, but I have seen 
enough to give me an insight. .I was especially interested 
to see how intimately the beginning of the Unitarian 
movement in England was tied up with the French Revo- 
lution. Also the connecting link between the early Eng- 
lish Unitarian movement and Channing is not to be over- 
looked. Among the English writers whom he mentions 
as having influenced his thought during his student days 
are Joseph Priestley and Richard Price. Channing says: 
“Now, I read Price when I was in college. He saved 
me from Locke’s philosophy. He gave me the doctrine 
of ideas, and during my life I have written the words 
‘Love,’ ‘Right,’ etc., with a capital. ‘That book [Price’s 
Dissertations] moulded my philosophy into the form it 
has always retained” (Channing’s Life, page 34). 
Among the leaders of the English supporters of the 
French Revolution were Priestley and Price. Lecky in 
his History of the French Revolution says that Priestley’s 
enthusiasm for the French Revolution was unbounded. 
At least it cost him the rich experience of having house, 
library, meeting-house, and, in fact, about all that he 
owned destroyed by a mob, because the Society at Birm- 
ingham proposed to celebrate July 14 in commemoration 
of the taking of the Bastille. (Most of the world cele- 
brated Bastille Day in the year 1919.) Finally, Priestley’s 
support of the French Revolution made him so unpopular 
that he was compelled to come to America. 
Richard Price, to whom Channing said he was so 
greatly indebted, preached a sermon on the French Revo- 
lution. Edmund Burke made it the text of his famous 
“Reflections on the French Revolution.” Price’s point of 
view is illustrated by his rather unrestrained statement 
referring to the Revolutionists: “Oh, heavenly philan- 
thropists, well do you deserve the admiration not only of 
your own country, but of all countries. You have al- 
ready determined to renounce forever all views of con- 
quest and offensive wars. ‘This is an attention to wisdom 
and attention to human affairs that has no example. But 
you will do more: you will invite Great Britain to join 
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with you in this determination, and to enter into a com- 
pact with you for promoting peace on earth, good-will 
among men... . Thus united, the two kingdoms will be 
omnipotent. ‘They will soon draw into their confedera- 
tion Holland and other countries on this side of the globe, 
and the United States of America on the other.” 

But with Price and his fellows of the Revolution So- 
ciety in Great Britain, the English Government did not 
agree. ‘They supported the idea of the utter impossi- 
bility and hideousness of the French Revolution. Moved 
by fear, and worked upon by the fugitive French nobility, 
the English Tories and the Whigs gradually worked 
around to the attempt to crush by military power the 
terrible evil of France. Burke’s attitude is well expressed 
by the following,— 

“Our present danger from the example of a people 
whose character knows no medium is, with regard to 
government, a danger from anarchy,—a danger of being 
led, through an admiration of successful fraud and 
violence, to the excess of a . . . proscribing, plundering, 
ferocious, and tyrannical democracy. On the side of 
religion, the danger is no longer from intolerance, but 
from atheism.” 

These two points of view came to focus, so far as the 
Unitarians are concerned, in the speech by Mr. Burke in 
Parliament, May 11, 1792, on a bill introduced in behalf 
of the Unitarian Society through which they hoped to 
secure the rights of a recognized religious society. On 
this question Mr. Burke made quite an extended speech. 
Portions of it are worth particular attention. “This is 


the first time that our records of parliament have heard, 


or our experience or history given us an account, of any 
religious congregation or association known by the name 
which these petitioners have assumed. We are now to 
see by what people, of what character, and under what 
temporary circumstances, this business is brought before 
you. Weare to see whether there be any, and what, mix- 
ture of political dogmas and political practices with their 
religious tenets, of what nature they are, and how far 
they are at present practically separable from them. ‘This 
faction (the authors of this petition) are not confined to 
a theological sect, but are also a political faction. First, 
as theological, we are to show that they do not aim at the 
quiet enjoyment of their own liberty, but are associated 
for the express purpose of proselytism. In proof of this 
first proposition, read their primary association. Second, 
that their purpose of proselytism is to collect a multitude 
sufficient by force and violence to overturn the church. 
In proof of the second proposition, see the letter of 
Priestley to Mr. Pitt, and extracts from his works. Third, 
that the designs against the church are concurrent with 
a design to subvert the state. In proof of the third prop- 
osition, read the advertisement of the Unitarian Society 
for celebrating the 14th of July. Fourth, on what model 
they intend to build, that it is the French. In proof of 
the fourth proposition, read the correspondence of the 
Revolution Society with the clubs of France; read Priest- 
ley’s adherence to their opinions. Fifth, what the French 
is with regard to religious toleration, and with regard to 
(1) religion, (2) civil happiness, (3) virtue, order, and 
real liberty, (4) cOmmercial opulence, (5) national 
wealth. In proof of the fifth proposition, read the rep- 
resentation of the French Minister of the Home Depart- 
ment, and the report of the Committee upon it.” 

Then the great Burke proceeded to demonstrate by 
this outline why the terrible Unitarians must not be per- 
mitted the privilege or right of religious organization. 
“Tet not both houses of Parliament be led along, and have 
law dictated to them by the Constitutional, the Revolu- 
tion, and the Unitarian Societies. ‘These insect reptiles, 


while they go on only caballing and toasting, only fill us 4 e 
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with disgust ; if they get above their natural size, and in- 
crease the quantity, whilst they keep the quality, of their 
venom, they become objects of the greatest terror. 

“But if the danger be existing in reality, and silently 
maturing itself to our destruction, what, is it not better 
to take treason unprepared than that treason should come 
by surprise upon us and take us unprepared? If we 
must have a conflict, let us have it with our full forces 
fresh about us, with our government in full function and 
full strength, our troops uncorrupted, our revenues in the 
legal hands, our arsenals filled and possessed by govern- 
ment; and not wait till the conspirators shalt meet to 
commemorate the 14th of July, shall seize on the ‘Tower 
of London and the magazines it contains, murder the 
governor, and the Mayor of London, seize upon the king’s 
person, drive out the House of Lords, occupy your gal- 
lery, and thence, as from a high tribunal, dictate to you.” 

The great Burke was not speaking of I. W. W., Bol- 
shevist, or even Jacobin. He was speaking of the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Society in England in 1792. He 
was speaking of the very men from whom the great Chan- 
ning learned so much. How have we grown to be so 
good in just a little over one hundred years? 

But have we not some obligation to see to it that men 
and women to-day, upon whom attacks similar to the 
one levelled at the Unitarians of one hundred years ago, 
are now being made by “great statesmen” and “small pol- 
iticians” have a fair chance to be heard? 


Little Sermon for To-day: The Chasm 
REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Text: “Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed.” 


CANNOT INTONE sleep-making phrases at this 

time. ‘These are no days for man to adopt the atti- 

tude of the ostrich. It is time for a healthy fear 
and a brave intelligent stand for democracy against that 
type of autocracy which masks itself under the high- 
sounding term “equalitarianism.”’ It is our duty in this 
generation to look on unpleasant things if we are going 
to create pleasant things for our children. It is no time 
for Pollyanna philosophy. We should seek to understand 
Bolshevism, else, how can we know how to lay the axe 
at the root of the tree of evil? Unjust it is, but has it 
not been spawned by injustice? 

Let us recognize that there is a chasm between those 
who are safe and at ease in the world and those who are 
like the shock troops who take the world’s buffets. This 
chasm is not so deep or so wide here as it is in Europe. 
Bolshevism was born over there, but it is too deep and 
too wide here. By the mercy of God and man let us not 
do things here, either consciously or unconsciously, which 
will further widen and deepen it. It is easy to see that 

chasm far off in Russia under the late Czar, or in Hun- 

gary under the Hapsburgs,—the chasm between the 
shearers and the shorn; it is harder to see it in England 
or France, yet it is also there; it is hardest to see it here, 
yet it exists! ; 

On the west coast of this country there is the longest 
earthquake rift in the world, extending from Alaska to 
South America. When it settled, some years ago, the 
shock was heaviest around San Francisco. But the 
tremors were felt from Behring Sea to Central America. 
This human earthquake rift has been felt most heavily 
under Russia, but its tremors have encircled the globe. 

What is it, this Chasm? It is the contrast between 
those who have more than they need and those who are 


in want of life’s necessities; between those who build 


,er 
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more barns for their surplus and those who pull in their 
belts ; between the men who can say, “How shall I use 
my life?” and those who must say, “How shall I keep 
alive ?” 

Look at America. It is true that six million auto- 
mobiles are owned here, but, as a man said to me, it would 
be better if six million people owned their homes or 
farms. We must get away from the brutal Prussian 
philosophy which answers the question, Who are the 
weak? with the bare words, They who go under, and re- 
place it with a philosophy designed to do away with the 
conditions which create the weak from birth with never 
a chance to grow strong. 

On the one side of the Chasm stands Poverty with her 
mates, Vice and Crime; on the other side stands Scornful 
Superfluity with her mates, Callousness and Greed. 
Property cannot be sacred where human life is cheap. 
Poverty, on the one hand, and irresponsible wealth, on 
the other, both degrade. ‘The social order which has 
permitted vast accumulations of wealth, in contrast with 
wretchedness and pauperism, in which the march of in- 
vention in machinery kept step with the little children 
marching into the mills, has long been due for a shock. 

There is an old saying that donkeys take a beating, but 
horses kick at it. You and I kick. The Chasm must be 
bridged. It will be done not merely by wringing hands 
and calling names. Unlike the gulf in the text, this 
Chasm is not “fixed.” Why do I stress the material and 
not the spiritual? Simply because the world has done 
so for so long that men will not hearken to the laws of 
God while they have reason to feel they are the victims 
of the laws of men. Even Jesus taught that men should 
not seek to reach God unless at the same time they were 
bridging the Chasm between themselves and _ their 
brothers. 


When the War Ends 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


WAS LOOKING over a little book that is given to the 
soldiers of our army, called “The Soldier’s Catechism.” 


‘It has a great many things for the soldier. Among others 


it has one chapter on American history. And the question 
is there asked, “How long did the Revolutionary War 
last?” ‘The answer given to the soldier is, “The Revo- 
lutionary War lasted from April, 1775, the Battle of 
Lexington, to September, 1781, the Battle of Yorktown.” 
Now supposing a soldier were inquisitive enough to look 
up that matter a little further. He would find that the 
treaty of peace that closed the Revolutionary War took 
place two years after the Battle of Yorktown, which the 
soldier was taught was the end of the Revolutionary War. 
It did not end until October, 1783. Suppose that during 
the spring after the Battle of Yorktown you had told 
George Washington that the war had. ended six months 
before? His hardest work was t6 keep together the 
people, to keep up the morale of the people during that 


period after the last battle had been fought, for those two 


terrible years before peace came. 
Now, that is the position to-day. If we could get it into 
our minds that the war is not over until we have ac- 


complished the objects of the war—then there would 


be an irresistible power which need only be invoked to 
make the will of the people supreme, because the people 
entered this war for no other object than to bring a 
lasting peace to the world, and that peace has not yet 
come to the world and our task is not yet accomplished. 
More than any other thing do we need to understand and 
believe in the American people to-day. 
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And This is the Religion of Gladness 


It is our faith that life must on and upward go, with the 
Unseen and Understanding Comrade 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 
R Teves MAY BE BROADLY classified under 


two heads,—religions of gloom and religions of 
gladness. ‘The Unitarian religion is the gladdest I 
know. Gladness, rejoicing, even exultation ought to be 
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that begins only hereafter, but as itself an opportunity, a 
duty, a joy, an end; that calls us not to exile from the 
world, but to participation in its progress; that sees man 
not as a fallen but as an ascending creature and proclaims 
his initial birthright as a relation to love rather than to 
wrath; that knows God, not as an inexorable Avenger, 
but as an ever-present Comrade and Fellow-worker with 
man in every outreach of the spirit; that calls us not to 
isolation from the simple pleasures and common joys of 
life, but to their exaltation and glorification. 

It is doubtless the secret of the perpetuity of many pre- 


and commonly are the 
hallmarks of its spirit. 

There is something 
gloomy about any religion 
that fills one with fears for 
the future; that beclouds 
one with a despair of this 
world; that hopes not in 
man in his natural condi- 
tion; that leads to doubt 
and fear of God; or that 
pictures God throned high 
above and away from the 
struggles of earth, clad in 
the garments of an un- 
stained immaculacy. And 
certainly there is some- 
thing gloomy about any 
religion that frightens men 
with the thought of death 
as an unnatural innova- 
tion and the direct penalty 
of the sin of a primal an- 
cestor. 

Are we jubilant as we 
rise from our bed some 
glorious summer holiday 
morning — jubilant with 
the joy of summer sun 
and air and the sense of 
relief from the grind of 
toil? Then the shadow of 
such a religion’s gloom is 
cast over the day by the 
reflection that after all our 
soul’s eternal welfare is 
uncertain. Were we proud 


THE EASTER CHALLENGE 


PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY 


ASTER-TIME: the Christian year reaches its 
height. Having met in mortal combat all the 
forces of destruction and death, Christianity now 

foresees and boldly proclaims the ultimate triumph of 
life. Having found its way through all shadows and 
fought the world-rulers of this darkness, it announces 
the victory of light. 

Strangely made as we are, we can engage in the 
great redemptive process, but we cannot understand 
its outcome. We can realize the need of combat; 
we cannot comprehend a permanent victory. This 
is true because our consciousness is dependent on con- 
trasts. VVe know life in contrast with death; light as 


it flings its beams across the darkness. Thus and not 


otherwise do we know either life or light. NNeverthe- 
less we are forced by the spiritual necessity of our 
nature to expect and to contend for the ultimate triumph 
of the higher terms of all the contrasts of our experi- 
ence. Life and light must conquer at last,— even though 
it must needs be that our nature shall undergo some 
celestial change in order that we may appreciate the 
continuance of such joyous realities. 

Meanwhile you and I, in the midst of contending 
forces, must follow each gleam of promise. In all 
situations in which life is threatened by the deadening 
influences of doubt and despair we must utter the word 
of faith. In all hours in which the sky is darkened 
by earth-born clouds we must speak the radiant word 


vailing forms of religion 
tending to gloom that they 
have never been wholly 
without a touch of glad- 
ness. By all sorts of 
mechanical and dramatic 
devices they have sought 
to bring into the believer’s 
soul that which in the nat- 
ural religion of gladness 
springs spontaneously to 
being. 

It is the pride of Uni- 
tarians that their religion 
belongs not to the cate- 
gory of gloom, but the 
category of gladness. I 
know of no faith more 
gladdening than ours, for 
it is alive with the opti- 
mism of the undauntable 
spirit. Not more do oth- 
ers than we _ ourselves 
acknowledge the Unseen 
Eternal, not more seek to 
know the will of the High- 
est. But our reverence 
and humility are the 
fruits of sublime confi- 
dence and _ unswerving 
trust. ‘To love God is not 
an imposed duty but a 
voluntary delight. 

What is the secret of 
the gladness of Unitarian- 
ism? It can be stated in 
four simple propositions. 
The secret is: Faith in the 


of our son as he marched 
forth at his country’s call? 
If he should die unrepent- 
ant, even for his country, 
will we be forever shut 
off from his presence in 
heaven,—this heroic 
youth, unspoiled by selfish purpose? Or do mothers find 
comfort in the soldier’s belief that one who dies in 
righteous battle goeS straight to heaven? Must one dis- 
count, for the religion of gloom, as marks of true prog- 
ress, all the mighty achievements of a struggling race, of 
the natural man, and see in them only evidence of the 
wilful folly of men defying God? Must one discredit the 
theologically unapproved struggles, hopes, visions, and 
sacrifices of mankind? 

There is something glad about the religion that inspires 
men with faith instead of fear; that links the future with 
the present; that recognizes in death no unnatural break 
between two worlds and no inexorable concomitant of 
the sins of men who lived before we were born; that 
preaches life, not as a painful discipline for a true life 


of hope. 


is the Easter challenge. 


We are here and now to win a partial 
triumph for the life and. light that are to be. This 


Universe, Faith in Man, 
Faith in the Future, Faith 
in God. Faith always 
brings gladness. Faith 
warms and quickens. It 
is passing from winter to 
summer to go from fear into faith. 

Faith in the universe means that for all its immensity, 
majesty, unfathomable might, this universe is friendly to 
man, a universe of unceasing progress and indomitable 
will. It is a going concern. It is the growing achieve- 
ment of a growing God. 

Faith in man means that for all his folly man’s steps 
mark an upward path, that strength grows out of struggle 
as day grows out of night; that life, not death, is man’s 
destiny; that good, not evil, is the purpose of his will. 
Man is an adventurer. He follows the Gleam, he obeys 
the Urge. He can fight for truth as sternly as for ambi- 
tion. He can die for duty as nobly as for self. _When 
he sees God he aspires to be like him. 


Faith in the future means that life does not cease at the ; 


es = 


close of our little day. Life must on and upward go. The 


_ future is the progressive enlargement of the present, and 
not its final and arbitrary boundary. Past, present, and 


future are one unbroken timeless march, a process with- 
out limit for the progress of the untiring spirit, in which 
we take our part. 

Faith in God means He is the soul of all—man, uni- 
verse, and future. God and man work together, belong 
together.’ No outreach of the spirit lifts man upward 
without the divine urge; no defeat sweeps him to lower 
level unknown of God. On the loneliest trail the Unseen 
Comrade shares the camp-fire; on the stormiest voyage 
the Unseen Mariner keeps watch upon the bridge. He is 
our Comrade. 


» Religion, says Donald Hankey, “is just betting your 


life there is a God.” Faith in God means making that 
bet. ‘The secret of Unitarian gladness in their religion 
is that they are heavy bettors. 


Holy Week and the New Unity 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
A PRETTY ECCLESIASTICAL SCANDAL has 


recently attracted much attention in England. ‘The 

Bishop of Bristol permitted a prominent noncon- 
formist minister to take part in a service in the Cathedral 
in celebration of the armistice. ‘Thirty-three of the local 
Anglican clergy protested this Christian action as law- 
lessness and the condoning of schism. It appears that 
the reply of the Bishop was as vigorous as the occasion 
demanded. ‘The attitude of the Episcopal Church in 
America may be gathered from the following editorial 
remarks in the Churchman, which make any comment by 
an outsider unnecessary: “We should like to see photo- 
graphs of the clergy who signed that petition. We sup- 
pose that there are such people, but it would be interesting 
to see what they look like in the flesh. We should find 
that their eyes are set close together; that they have 
low receding foreheads ; and are hollow above the temples. 
. .. Schism is a lily-white virtue in comparison with 
the stupid pharisaism of such men. ‘They are perfect 
nonconductors of Christianity. The twenty-third chapter 
of St. Matthew tells us what they are like. It is as harm- 
ful to ordain such men as to ordain the notoriously im- 
moral. More so, perhaps, for they have greater capacity 
to damage the truth. . . . Ecclesiasticism in every coun- 
try and every age is always hard, cruel, stupid, and irre- 
ligious. “ It is the heaviest handicap that Christianity 
carries. It ought to be hissed off the stage whenever it 
shows its hateful face. ... No unity, no claiming the 
world for Christ, till these people are made powerless to 
do harm!” 

This quotation shows the attitude of the most thought- 
ful and progressive elements in the Episcopal Church 
toward the matter of church unity and fellowship. ‘This 
matter is now everywhere in the air, and is nowhere more 
sympathetically considered than in certain Episcopalian 
circles. We hear of sporadic cases in England of ex- 
change of pulpits between an Anglican clergyman and 
a nonconformist. Recently an exchange was arranged in 
Peterborough between a rector of the Established Church 


and a Baptist minister, whereat the Church Times re- 


marked, “If the bishop does not prohibit the execution 
of this plan we shall be left wondering what episcopal 
uthority means.”” Something of what it means in Amer- 
a is shown by the action of Bishop Greer of New York, 
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who has arranged a series of special services during Holy 
Week at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, at which 
ministers of various communions will preach. Of this 
action the Churchman says editorially : “How appropriate 
it was to have chosen Holy Week for this high act of 
fellowship! If there is any week in the year when the 
Holy Spirit burns out of our hearts all hard pharisaism, 
all perverted forms of religion which ecclesiasticism has 
engendered among us, . . . it is that season when Jesus 
set his face towards Jerusalem to be put to death by that 
very spirit which in all ages has mistaken orthodoxy for 
truth, ecclesiasticism for religion, logic for the love which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 

Yet the Bishop’s act has met with some censure in his 
own communion. A ridiculous attack by a Western ec- 
clesiastic has been given some prominence through its 
publication by the Dean of the Cathedral, who speaks 
of its “savage bigotry, which, like a blast from hell, lights 
up the implications of beliefs which are seldom carried 
to so logical conclusions.” ‘The letter, addressed to the 
Bishop, more than justifies these strong words. ‘The 
writer is “shocked almost beyond expression” at the 
Bishop’s “outrageous conduct.” He declares that “the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, etc., are 
no more parts of the Church of Christ than the Bar- 
tenders’ Union or Tammany Hall are. ...No man 
can be a minister in any of the above-named and other 
sects unless he is a double-distilled hypocrite, or totally 
devoid of intelligence and learning . . . and I am sure 
it is a crime against the Christian religion to give these 
fakers any recognition. . . . For my part I would just as 
soon have a professional thief, or a murderer, step into 
our pulpit, as a sectarian preacher. In fact, I would 
have more confidence in the crook’s honesty. For many 
years I have not allowed a sectarian preacher to enter 
my home, if I knew it. And if one got in without my 
knowledge in advance, he was promptly ordered out. 
No honest Churchman can even associate with them so- 
cially.” And much more of the same sort, interlarded 
with personal abuse of the Bishop, who “knows noth- 
ing of religion except as a means of a livelihood.” 
Whew! 

The Churchman’s editor says that his journal “was not 
unaware of the existence of such miasmal sentiment in 
the Church. . . . The letter in its indecent discourtesy 
is not representative, but the letter in its hard, cruel phari- 
saism is more thoroughly representative of one type of 
layman and priest which our Church is producing than 
many of us wish to acknowledge. . . . Discourtesy to the 
bishop was not the most flagrant sin in that letter. Its 
rancid theology was its sin. . . . Our Church must elim- 
inate this influence if we are to go forward to the high 
ground where unity is attained through our oneness with 
the spirit of the Master.” ‘The incident as a whole has 
cleared the air, and has brought to clearer consciou'’sness 
and fuller expression the widespread liberalism and fra- 
ternity of spirit in the Episcopal Church. ‘There will 
from now on be more and more of such union services 
of worship with Christians of other names. Even Uni- 
tarians join in the Union Lenten services at Holy ‘T'rinity 
Church in Brooklyn, and in Rochester, N.Y., at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, similar services are held daily under 
the auspices of the Rochester Ministerial Union, which 
includes all Protestant ministers of the city. All these 
signs of a stronger Christian consciousness in the 
churches, which are growing month by month more com- 
mon, point, not to a union of the churches into one, which 
is neither possible nor desirable, but to a unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, which is the final sign that 
we are truly disciples of him the second commandment 
of whose religion was “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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THE HOMES 


The-Little-Boy-Who-Comes-in-the- 
Dusk 


ROSE BROOKS 


Ever since he could remember, The-Lit- 
tle-Boy-Who-Comes-In-the-Dusk had told 
him stories—stories of far-away places 
that David always felt he really knew be- 
forehand. Did you know that The-Little- 
Boy-Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk comes only if 
some little boy or girl loves him enough to 
be able to hear his stories, and only if 
grown-ups keep very, very still? From his 
name, you know he comes in the half-hour 
between daylight and dark, and of course 
he likes fireglow dusk the very best of all. 

That is one reason David loves Aunt 
Margaret’s little brown house,—because 
The-Little-Boy-Who-Comes - in - the - Dusk 
loves it too. You see, in Aunt Margaret’s 
house is the biggest fireplace you can think 
of,—an old red brick fireplace with an 
old-time oven at one side, and over it a 
narrow white mantel with blue plates and 
funny little black silhouettes on it. And 
when the old grandfather clock ticks loud- 
est, and all the furniture in the long low 
living-room begins to look dim and unfa- 
miliar in the dusk, then isn’t Aunt Mar- 
garet’s hearth with its shining brass and- 
irons and its deep wing chairs standing 
before the blazing fire of birch logs the 
very best place in the world for stories? 

When first she went up in the spring to 
open her little house, Aunt Margaret had 
taken David with her to spend his Easter 
vacation. And the first evening they were 
there, they sat down after a busy day, 
just as dusk fell, before the glowing birch 
logs. David curled up on the hearth rug 
with his head on Aunt Margaret’s knee, 
and, quite sure that he would come, they 
waited for The-Ljittle-Boy-Who-Comes-in 
the-Dusk. Of course if you expect him 
truly, he comes, oh, almost at once, and 
of course Aunt Margaret always keeps a 
little chair for him on the hearth. You see, 
Aunt Margaret really believes all the things 
she might not have known about if David 
hadn’t told her, and so she knows a great 
many things that some grown-ups never 
know at all. Very quietly David and Aunt 
Margaret looked into the fire, and almost in 
the next minute, in the little chair that 
awaited his coming was The-Little-Boy- 
Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk. I think he crept 
in on the long shadows that the firelight 
sent flickering over the dim living-room— 
don’t you think he might come that way? 
What does he look like? Sometime you'll 
have to ask David. And where does he 
come from? Once David asked him 
that question, dnd The-Little-Boy-Who- 
Comes-in-the-Dusk said in the most 
surprised way that of course he came 
from the place where the flower col- 
ors and the flower scents stay all 
winter, when gardens are covered with 
boughs, and snow is on the ground. 

Just as soon as The-Little-Boy-Who- 
Comes-in-the-Dusk came, Aunt Margaret 
kept very, very still. She kept one hand 
on David’s head, because even she never 
could hear the stories that The-Little-Boy- 
Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk told unless David’s 
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head was on her knee,—though that was a 
little secret she never told David! But 
as David’s head always was on her knee 
in the fireglow, you see she didn’t have ‘to 
tell him. 

Of course David wasn’t in the least sur- 
prised to see The-Little-Boy-Who-Comes- 
in-the-Dusk; how could he be, when he’d 
expected him? And almost right away 
this story began :— 

“Once upon a time, there was a ’normous 
fat green worm with little joints all down 
his body, and lots of legs, and two shiny 
black specks on his head for eyes, and he 
lived in a garden.” 

“Aunt Margaret’s garden?” asked David, 
to whom there was but one garden in the 
world that really was a garden. 

“Yes, it was. And that ’normous fat 
green worm was so ugly that he kept him- 
self hidden as much as possible under 
leaves and plants because he knew he was 
ugly,—he knew he was so very ugly that 
he was afraid if any one saw him he would 
be picked up on a little twig and thrown 
right out of the garden, and he wanted to 
stay dna 

“Why did he?” asked David, softly, feel- 
ing sure he knew why even fat green 
worms liked to be in Aunt Margaret’s gar- 
den. 

“Because he had two shiny black eyes 
and could see,” answered The-Little-Boy- 
Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk patiently. “At 
first he was very unhappy to be so ugly, 
but he had to be what he was, didn’t he ?— 
so he decided he’d make the best of being 
an ugly green worm, and instead of look- 
ing back at himself he’d look at all the 
lovely things all around him, and the 
flower-plants were very kind to him and 
hid him with their green leaves whenever 
any one came into the garden. And he saw 
so many lovely things every day with his 
two black specks of eyes that he finally 
forgot all about how ugly he was himself. 

“One day he began to get sleepy, and 
he crawled out of the hot sun into the cool 
shade of a peony bush, but he was just as 
sleepy in the shade as he had been in the 
sun; and each day he got sleepier and 
sleepier till finally he decided he simply 
couldn’t crawl an inch more, but must 
find a place where he could curl up and 
sleep a long, long time. ‘I’m sorry to leave 
the garden,’ he thought, ‘but then I can 
dream about it.’ As he was looking sleepily 
about for a nice soft bed he discovered he 
could spin for himself a silken cradle. He 
was so pleased to find he could make some- 
thing soft and pretty, even if he did have 
to be so ugly himself, that he spun as fast 
as he could, and in a very short time he 
had spun all around himself a silky little 
cradle of golden threads, and when the 
last thread was in place he curled up and 
went fast asleep.” 

The blazing birch logs had burned low, 
and David’s eyes followed the little heat 
waves that swept over the glowing em- 
bers. “Is that all?” he ventured, half 
afraid to look around for fear The-Little- 
Boy-Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk would be 
gone. But the story went on:— 

“Oh, no! I just stopped a minute to 
dream the same dream that the green worm 
dreamed in his little cradle——it’s such a 
nice dream; but that’s something I can’t 
tell you.” 
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*T’ll ’magine it,” said David, comfort- 
ably, who never failed his little playmate 2 
the dusk. 

“And he dreamed it, and he dreamed it,” 
The-Little-Boy-Who- Comes - in - the - Dusk 
went on, “till after, oh, a long time he began 
to wake up. At first he wasn’t very wide- 
awake, but after a little while he managed 
to make a little hole in the end of his 
silky little house and crawl out. After 
such a long sleep, he wanted very much 
to see the garden and the blue sky, and 
to feel the sunshine again. So out of the 
little hole in his house he crawled, and no 
sooner was he out than all the little plants 
nodded to him and cried,— 


“‘VYou’re the first butterfly we’ve seen—" 


the very first, and we never saw one with 
such lovely colors!” 

“Was he surprised?”  David’s voice 
could not have been more understand- 
ing had he himself been the emerging 
butterfly. 

“Surprised?” The - Little - Boy - Who- 
Comes-in-the-Dusk answered delightedly. 
“He simply couldn’t believe it. He was 
so surprised that he quivered in the sun- 
shine with his eyes tight shut. What if 
the little plants were wrong? But as the 
sunshine gave him courage, he felt he had 
wings, real wings that he could move up 
and down! ‘Think of flying, after he’d 
been a fat green worm! Of course, when 
he felt he had wings he had to believe he 
was a butterfly, and he opened his eyes, and 
when he saw he truly was a gorgeous 
golden butterfly, and no longer a green 
crawling, jointed worm, he flew up and 
up, straight into the blue sky.” 

“T s’pose,’ began David, “if he hadn’t 
been”— 

“Of course!” The understanding be- 
tween The-Little-Boy-Who-Comes-in-the- 
Dusk and David seemed perfect. “Of 
course! If he hadn’t been such an ugly 
green worm, he couldn’t have known half 
so well how wonderful it was to be a free 
butterfly with wings. But you see he did 
dream a lovely dream all the time he was 
asleep in his silken cradle, and maybe he 
dreamed just the very beginning of it 
while he was still a fat green worm.” 

“And everybody does know,” remarked 
David, dreamily, “that those jointed green 
worms do turn into butterflies, only some- 
how it sounds different the way you tell 
it. How can an ugly green worm turn into 
a butterfly?” he demanded eagerly, as if 
he had never thought of the real wonder 
of it before. 

“Course everybody knows it,” The-Lit- 
tle-Boy-Who-Comes-in-the-Dusk answered. 
But the answer to David’s question he left 
trustingly to David to “’magine.” 

After waiting a few minutes very quiet- 
ly in the light that had deepened from dusk 
to darkness, Aunt Margaret gave David’s 
head a final gentle pat, and crossing the 
room lighted two candles on the dark old 
table in whose polished surface were re- 
flected two blue bowls all ready for a 
bread-and-milk supper. 


“Let’s not light the lamp till after sup-— 


per,” she said to David, who had followed 
her, 


“No, let’s not,” agreed David. And that 
was .another hing that he knew but : 
couldn’t quite say,—that candles belong — 


more to the passing dusk than do lamps. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Easter Thoughts 


Wherever goodness reigneth 
The soul of Christ lives on, 
And every Christ-like spirit 
Shall rise where he hath gone. 
—William George Tarrant. - 


Sunday 


Because I live, ye shall live also—John 
xiv. 19. 


Flowers! speak to me this morning the 
same dear old lesson of immortality which 
you have been speaking to so many sor- 
rowing souls. 

Wise old book! let me read again in your 
pages the firm assurance that to die is gain. 
Poets! recite to me your verses which re- 
peat in every line the gospel of eternal life. 
Singers! break forth once more into songs 
of joy, let me hear again the well-known 
resurrection psalm. Tree and blossom and 
bird and sea and sky and wind, whisper 
it, sound it afresh, warble it, echo it, let 
it throb and pulsate through every atom 
and particle; let the air be filled with it; 
let it be beaten into our brains, there to 
be told and retold and still retold until 
hope rises to conviction and conviction to 
certitude of knowledge, until we, like Paul, 
even though going to our death, go with 
triumphal mien, with assured faith, with 
serene and shining face, able to say, I know 
in whom I have believed, for the which 
cause I suffer death, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to keep my soul which I 
have committed unto him even unto the 
end.—Thomas Van Ness. 


Monday 


Every man that hath this. hope in him 
purifieth himself.—r-John ii. 3. 


These are the days when out of seeming 
death new life is springing everywhere, 
the days of “spring’s delicious trouble in 
the ground,” when the dull sods are putting 
forth the green of grass, the blue of violets. 
How wonderful it is, this punctual trans- 
formation! It is so wonderful, that noth- 
ing which it is possible for us to think 
can be too wonderful for our belief. 

Life out of seeming death: this miracle 
of the springtime resurrection has touched 
the heart of man with a mysterious hope 
and prophecy. ... The immortal hope—it 
is the hope that somehow, somewhere, we 
know not how or where, we shall meet 
again with those whom we have loved 
and seemed to lose... . 


“God does not send us strange flowers 
every year; 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleas- 
ant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair 
faces, 
The violet is here. 


It all comes back, the odor, grace, and hue, 
Each sweet relation,of its life repeated; 
Nothing is lost, no looking-for is cheated ; 
It is the thing we knew. 
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So after the death-winter it will be; 
God will not put strange sights in heavenly 
places ; 
The old love will look out from the old 
faces ; 
Violet, I shall have thee.” 


A groundless expectation, do you say? 
But who of us is there for whom there 
does not shine at least one face, made so 
completely, as it seems to us, in the soul’s 


image, that it were as easy to imagine the | 


annihilation of the soul as of the face?— 
John W. Chadwick. 


Tuesday 


Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead.—Eph. v. 14. 


“Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead,” is a Scriptural exhortation at- 
tributed to Paul. But the death from which 
he would have those to whom he wrote rise 
is indifference to life’s greatness and 
worth. Rise up and be a man, find your 
work and do it gladly and well. Be alive 
to your responsibilities, your privileges, 
your duties, and your opportunities of 
vision and joy.... It is the living God 
in man who says, “Awake thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead.” We name 
obedience to this call, progress, improve- 
ment, evolution. Not only at each year’s 
springtime do we meet to make new begin- 
nings, renew our courage, discount our fail- 
ures, and revive our hope and move on, but 
at each crisis of action, at the dawn of each 
new day. This growing into the greater, 
more abundant life is to me the real resur- 
rection that I count the best of all Easter 
meanings.—Dawvid Utter. 


Wednesday 


I shall not die, but live, and declare the 
works of the Lord—Ps. cxrviti. 17. 


Out of their disappointment and resigna- 
tion there arose a finer belief,—the belief 
that his spirit remained with them; that 
out of death he had risen and come to 
them as a living influence.... For truly 
“he is risen,”—risen as the noblest flower 
of human life, the most beautiful and in- 
fluential development in the evolution of 


mankind. ... Risen, yes, the real risen 
life, the reborn spirit of regenerative 
power, risen in the more abundant life 


of all who seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. And the mysterious 
voice within speaks these words to each 
of us: You say that he is risen, is he risen 
in you?—Alexander Irvine Innes. 


Thursday 


God created man to be immortal, and 
made him an image of his own eternity.— 
Wisdom. 


PRIMAVERA 


Spirit immortal of mortality, 
Imperishable faith, calm miracle 
Of resurrection, truth no tongue can 
tell, 
No brain conceive,—now witnessed utterly 
In this new testament of earth and sea,— 
To us thy gospel! Where the acorn 


fell 
The oak-tree springs: no seed is in- 
fidel! 
Once more, O Wonder, flower and field 
and tree 


Sit 


Reveal thy secret and significance! 

And we} who share unutterable things 
And feel the foretaste of eternity, 
Haply shall learn thy meaning and _ per- 

chance 
Set free the soul to lift immortal wings 
And cross the frontiers of infinity. 


—George Cabot Lodge. 


Friday 


The souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God and there shall no evil touch 
them.—Wisdom. 


They who look to him in faith 
Triumph over fear and death. 


—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress-trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Saturday 


He will swallow up death in victory; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces—lIsa. xxv. 8. 


O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?—z Cor. xv. 55. 


I have treasures out there in that which 
we call the life beyond the grave,—souls 
that have gone out from my own home 
to be there in the clearer presence of God. 
And day by day I press onward toward 
those that are my own. Day by day I 
endeavor to live so that I shall not be un- 
worthy of their broader and_ brighter 
knowledge. Day by day I endeavor to 
live so that I shall perhaps be able to add 
to what I can do for the world a little of 
what they might have done had they stayed 
here longer. And I dare affirm—so abso- 
lute is my confidence in the love of God— 
I dare affirm that never can there come 
anything into my way which can check my 
onward march as I go forward to join 
my own; never a cloud, a temptation, or 
a barrier, never an ohstacle that I cannot 
sweep aside in my march as an immortal 
being. 

That is the only way to face the future. 
It carries with it victory over all condi- 
tions; it carries with it eager submission 
to the punishments that may be necessary 
in the education we receive from God; it 
carries with it a volunteering spirit for the 
works that may come under the commands 
of God. All that we need to have is the 
knowledge, the cagviction, the positive as- 
surance that we are bound on an eternal 
journey, and that we shall go forward 
forevermore, whatever the difficulties that 
may appear.—Charles E. St. John. 


Let go the breath! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God; 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 


—Charles Gordon Ames, 
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Easter Morning 
CHRISTINE TURNER CURTIS 


The church was full of soft green lights 
On Easter-day; 

An organ anthem, high and sweet, 
Called us to pray, 

Yet in those holy stillnesses 
My thoughts would stray;— 

There was no Easter in my heart 
With you away! 


And, as I knelt, vour image dawned 
Upon my sight, 

In some cathedral, far away, 
*Mong lilies white; 

And oh, the glow upon your face,— 
Was it the light 

Through painted windows, 
That made it bright? 


angel-thronged, 


Or had you visions, deep and still, 
I could not see? 

The Easter music might have thrilled 
With ecstasy, 

So that your soul was full of joy, 
Or could it be 

That light was flaming there because 
You thought of me? 


Then, faintly, as from far, I heard 
The voices soar, 


“For now is Christ aris’n; rejoice, 
Be sad no more.” 
And suddenly I felt, I knew 


As ne’er before 
How love can lead from any cross 
To Heaven’s door! 


Forty Years a Shining Light 


Historical sketch of the Franklin, N.H., church 
reveals a sturdy people’s service 


The fortieth anniversary of the Unita- 
rian church of Franklin, N.H., was cele- 
brated informally on Friday, March 14. 
The twentieth anniversary of the present 
pastorate was also observed. Addresses 
were delivered by the pastor, Rev. Henry 
C. McDougall, by Rev. Thomas J. Horner 
of Manchester, N.H., and Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister. Miss Mary A. Proctor, for 
many years superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and always a faithful worker for 
every good cause in the church and out 
of it, read an historical address. It fol- 
lows :— 


The existence of this Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society was foreshadowed, if not 
foreordained, as long ago as 1838, for it 
was then that Annette Eastman came to 
Franklin to live, the bride of Jeremiah 
Daniell. She came from that older parish 
of Concord, whose ministrations she 
missed so much that often on communion 
“Sundays she made the trip down and back, 
—something of a journey in those motor- 
less days. She laid the corner-stone by 
her teaching and by her gracious influence. 

On January 12, 1879, Rev. J. B. Harri- 
son of Vineland, N.J., preached to a 
good-sized audience in Shepard’s Hall, 
where services were afterward held for 
four years, and he was called as the first 
pastor. 

In December, 1879, the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Franklin was 
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benefits of religious instruction, and as a 
means of illustrating and extending ra- 
tional and practical Christianity.” 

Shepard’s Hall exists now only in mem- 
ory,—a fading picture. Many of the les- 
sons learned there have been forgotten, 
but there are some of us who still bear 
one hallmark,—we are sure to be on time 
at church. We owe that to the rigorous 
training of those early years. 

On the occasion of the organization of 
the Society the constitution was signed by 
the following persons: Rev. J. B. Harri- 
son, Mrs. Warren F. Daniell, Mrs. R. G. 
Burleigh, A. W. Sulloway, W. F. Daniell, 
Daniel Barnard, Charles H. Gould, R. G. 
Burleigh, G. B. Wheeler, F. H. Daniell, R. 
E. Bean, EF. B. S. Sanborn. The following 
persons were elected its officers: George B. 
Wheeler, clerk; Alexis Proctor, treasurer; 
Warren F. Daniell, Alvah W. Sulloway, 
Rufus G. Burleigh, Alexis Proctor, Daniel 
Barnard, FE. B. S. Sanborn, and Frank H. 
Chapman, trustees. 

Mr. Edward G. Leach who early suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wheeler as clerk has continued 
those services with undiminished zeal. Mr. 
Alvah W. Sulloway is still unflagging in 
his interest. 

In April, 1881, Mrs. Persis Smith of St. 
Louis, Mo., offered the sum of $4,000 to- 
ward the erection of a church and $1,000 
toward a parsonage provided a suitable 
lot be given for the purpose. At a meeting 
held on April 30 it was voted by the trus- 
tees that they proceed to build a church 
at a cost of not less than $10,000. They 
were also authorized to build a parsonage. 

At the annual parish meeting on Decem- 
ber 31, 1881, it was reported that a par- 
sonage had been built at a cost of $2,500, 
exclusive of the lot, which had been given 
by Mr. W. F. Daniell. In 1886 another 
parsonage was built at a cost of $4,200 upon 
a lot which had been given by Mr. A. W. 
Sulloway. In 1881 the Society also re- 
ceived from Mrs. Smith $3,000 toward 
forming a library. Mrs. Smith died in St. 
Louis, February 13, 1890, and was buried 
from the Franklin church. ‘The library, 
which long bore her name, proved an in- 
strument of helpfulness to the entire com- 
munity. Miss Mary E. Daniell gave her 
services to its wise management for many 
years, until it was merged in the public 
library. 

The church was completed in Novem- 
ber, 1883, at a cost of $16,120, including 
the cost of the land. 

It was dedicated December 19, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage of Boston preaching the 
sermon. Among: those who participated 
in the services on this occasion was Rey. 
Horatio Wood of Lowell, who fifty-one 
years before had preached the first Uni- 
tarian sermon ever heard in Franklin. 

The handsome organ was the gift of 
Mrs. Charlotte Stevens of North Andover, 
Mass. The Bible for use in the pulpit was 
given by Mrs. Annette Eastman Daniell, 
and the clock, by Mr. Gilbert G. Fellows. 
The new dining-room, planned in all its 
details by Mr. Frederick H. Daniell, was 
opened October 18, 1907. 


In January, 1884, Rev. J. B. Harrison, 


formed for the purpose of “establishing who by his high order of ability had drawn 


and sustaining the worship of God in pub- 
lic and social religious services, and to se- 
cure for ourselves and our children the 


a congregation together and held them for 
nearly five years, withdrew from the pas- 
torate of the Society. In the following 


: 
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September, Rev. E. S. Elder accepted a 
unanimous call from the church, and be- 
came its pastor. He was a native of Mil- 
ton, Mass., and a graduate of Harvard 
Divinity School. For fourteen years he 
served us; a man of thought and high pur- 
pose. For several years he labored under 
great physical difficulties, being assisted 
into the pulpit, and sitting while conduct- 
ing the services. 

In March, 1899, a call was extended to 
Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Marblehead, 
Mass., which was accepted, and his in- 
stallation took place June 13, Rev. J. E. 
Wright of Montpelier preaching the ser- 
mon. For twenty years he has been our 
pastor. If he has not succeeded in keep- 
ing peace among nations, he has promoted 
harmony in his society of one hundred and 
twenty families. As the bearers of the 
names which hang in the vestibule were 
trained under him to do their part in the 
world on whichever side of the sea they 
might be, so have we all learned that we 
shall find salvation if we travel along the 
paths where our nearest duty lies. 

The Sunday-school, now under the di- 
rection of Miss Sanger, has always been 
the most potent recruiting agent of the 
church and bears testimony to the tireless 
work of our minister’s wife. 

The Alliance, which has emerged from 
the old Unity Association, has continued 
its activities through the forty years and 
has been of untold service as a financial 
and social factor. 

The Society is indebted for its existence 
to unusually favorable circumstances. It 
was no ordinary interest which prompted 
the generous gifts of more than $9,000 
from distant friends, and a corresponding 
liberality on the part of the Society. 

It is to be hoped that the Unitarian 
church of Franklin may never fail to 
justify the faith of all who have in any 
way contributed to its establishment and 
to its loyal support. May prosperity attend 
it in the future as it has in the past. 


Miss Proctor concluded with the follow- 
ing adapted lines:— 
Forty years ago was lit our shining light, 


Focussed through the fog-banks of theo- . 


logic night; 

Many who’ve shared the watch have an- 
swered the summons home,— 

Have followed the gleam of that un- 
quenched beam above the surging 
foam: 

The years and the faces pass, and the 
keepers come and go 

Like the sea of life beneath them, with its 
ceaseless ebb and flow. 

Still at your post you stand, high up in 

' the lighthouse tower, 

Guarding the way of life, speaking the 
word of power; 

Resolute, tender, wise, free in the love of 
the truth, 

Tending the flame of the Christ, as it 
marks the channel of youth. 


And the task we were set, our pastor, has ; 


it failed in your twenty years, 
Has the light gone out in the night of 
doubt, or the smothering fog of fears? 
Thank God, in the shifting tides of life, 


e 
the tower of prayer still stands, fa 


eo 


And in his name the undimmed flame as, 7 


fed by loyal hands. 


What shall we pledges tolthe chanel iieule 


has trusted us so, our friend, 
But a loving prayer, and a constant ca 
to serve her till the end? 
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The Alliance: April Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held April 11, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. ‘Thirty were present including 
Mrs. George Kent of New Orleans. It 
was a great pleasure to welcome Mrs. 
Keyes after her enforced absence of sev- 
eral months. 

The president took the board with her 
to the meeting of the Meadville District 
Conference at Marietta, Ohio, and then to 
Wheeling, W. Va., Meadville, Pittsburgh, 
and Erie, Pa. Everywhere a fine spirit 
was seen, and increasing numbers were 
reported. Miss Lowell has received a let- 
ter conveying the thanks of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense for the co-operation of The Alliance 
with other national associations, and en- 
closing letters from President Wilson and 
the Secretary of War expressing apprecia- 
tion of the invaluable aid rendered by 
women in winning the war. 

The Library committee announced with 
thanks the gift of Mrs. C. R. Eliot of the 
“Children’s Year Book” to the shelf on 
Religion in the Home. 

The Post-Office Mission committee re- 
ported that the whole edition of two thou- 
sand copies of the Easter sermon printed 
by the American Unitarian Association as 
the first of the Post-Office Mission series 
for special occasions was distributed in 
one week and that requests have been 
received for one thousand more as soon 
as the second edition is ready. ‘The ser- 
mon is by Dr. Howard N. Brown. 

It was voted to print five hundred copies 
of the Alliance leaflet on the “Books of 
the Old Testament,” the present edition 
being exhausted. 

On learning that Mrs. Louis C. Cornish 
is to accompany her husband to England 
the board voted to ask Mrs. Cornish to 
convey the greetings of The Alliance to 
the Unitarian women of England. 

A new branch is welcomed—Orlando, 
Fila. . 

Miss Louisa H. Bailey, Watertown, 
Mass., has become a life member. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Fannie Davis Bartlett 
by the branch at Sterling, Mass.; Miss 
Abbie Jaquith by Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. 
Miles Washburn by Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. William C. Page, New York 
City, by her daughter; Mrs. Sarah Har- 
riott, Concord, N.H., by her husband. 

The~May Meetings committee announced 
the following programme: The public meet- 
ing will be held in Tremont Temple Mon- 
day, May 19, at 2.30 p.m. Subject, “The 
New Opportunity for Organized Religion.” 
Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Harry Foster Burns. Addresses by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Rev. William L. Sulli- 
van, D.D., and Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D. 
A collection will be taken for missionary 
work, The annual business meeting with 
election of officers will be held Wednes- 
day, May 21, at 1o a.M., in the First 
Church. Brief addresses, “Suggestions for 
Service,” will be given by Dr. S. M. Croth- 
ers, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, and Miss 
Roberta M. West. At 1.30 P.M., a buffet 
luncheon will be served at Hotel Vendome, 
to be followed by a social hour and con- 
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ference. The Cheerful Letter and Post- 
Office Mission conferences will occur on 
Thursday in Channing Hall at 11 a.m. and 
2.30 P.M. respectively. 

A telegram of greeting and good wishes 
was sent to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in session at Springfield. 

Mrs. Noyes told of her recent visit to 
Schenectady, Albany, Troy, and Barneveld, 
N.Y., where loyal groups are serving 
church and community. 

A convincing report of our Italian Mis- 
sion from Mrs. Conte told of the desire 
of reform in every branch of life in Italy, 
especially in religion. “Now is our time 
for work. Italy must be helped, and we 
must help her.” 

Excellent reports were received from the 
Western States, not one missing, and Mas- 
sachusetts reports were concluded. 


Miss Holmes’s Appreciation 


Horet vu Cap, 
Cap pv’Antises A.M., 
March 14, 1919. 


To the Editor of THr CHrisTIAN REGISTER: 

May I ask you for a little more of your 
space for just a word of thanks to those 
who have so generously and kindly re- 
sponded to my appeal? 


Ky vl 


This time my note comes from the South 
of France, where I am seeking just a bit 
of rest before again taking up my work 
in Paris. 

My thanks and gratitude know no 
bounds for the money sent for my poor 
struggling but brave families of the North. 
As soon as I return to Paris, my wise 
Madame de la Renaudie and I will decide 
just the best and wisest things to do. It 
will not be difficult, as the needs are so 
numerous and so great. 

I did not realize I had so many friends— 
yes, I can use that word—who were so in- 
terested in the work I am trying to do. The 
response has brought to me the keenest 
happiness, for now I can do so much, 
bring smiles where tears and lines of 
worry have for so long existed and bring 
peace and relief to the mothers whose 
lives have been so full of sorrow. 

I thank you each and all from the bot-. 
tom of my heart and I wish I could clasp 
you individually by the hand and thank 
you personally. I can in all sincerity thank 
you in the name of those people who al- 
ready bless the Americans for their gen- 
erosity. 

It is probable that I will not leave France 
before July. Axick Marron Homes. 


Oh! My Boy! 
My Boy!! 


' “We welcome the 
home-comers 


But more than one million 
soldiers are still over there. 
We must maintain, victual 
and clothe them until a pros- 


‘perous and durable peace is 


a secured fact. Subscribe to 
the“Victory’ tiny leat, 
—the “Vidtorious Fifth.” 


We must pay our honor- 


able debts incurred to carry us to a victorious finish. We must 
rebuild the maimed and restore the sick and wounded to 
health. We must keep faith with the world! 
The “Viétory” Liberty Loan will do it 
Patriotically Save for a Prosperous Peace | 
Buy Early 
cAt any Bank—Cash or Instali:zents 
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At Ninety 
LUCIA M. PEABODY 
Written on her ninetieth birthday 


Swiftly the years go rolling by, 
We cannot stay them if we try; 
Like birds they come, like birds they fly. 


Strange messages to us they bring, 
Like carrier pigeons, ’neath their wing; 
Some make us weep, some make us sing. 


But as we ponder on the scrolls 
Each passing day to us unrolls, 
May we find courage in our souls 


To understand the message given, 
To strive as our forbears have striven 
To read the orders sent from Heaven; 


To do the duty they impose, 
Following where’er our Leader goes, 
Leaving the end to Him who knows. 


Pressing on to the East 


Committee on Relief for Bible Lands has 
reached London, and proceeds to 
Port Said 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 
Secretary Department of Religious Education, American 
Unitarian Association 


Ar Sra; March 20, 1919. 

The big Cunarder Mauretania is now ap- 
proaching the shores of England, bearing— 
together with others—nineteen of us on 
the first lap of what promises to. be a long 
and eventful journey. From England we 
expect to sail directly to Port Said. After 
a few days in Egypt we are to proceed to 
Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, the 
hill-country of Armenia and the Caucasus, 
to the Black Sea, and thence to Constanti- 
nople, where the tour ends, about the first 
of June. 

Nineteen, I said. They are all Sun- 
day-school men, representing the Epis- 
copal, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Ger- 
man Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Univer- 
salist, United Brethren, Presbyterian, Dun- 
kard, Congregational Disciples, and Uni- 
tarian denominations. Not one of these 
men is here of his own seeking, the ap- 
pointments having been made by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Relief in the Near 
East, this Committee choosing in each de- 
nomination one whom they designated as 
a “key man.” It is thus a picked group, 
with which it is a privilege to be asso- 
ciated. Nearly every man has capital let- 
ters to write after his name. ‘There is a 
bishop, a theological professor, the super- 
intendent of the largest Sunday-school in 
the world, while editors, authors, and 
widely known leaders in religious ‘educa- 
tion complete the list. Already our days 
at sea have knit us into a sympathetic band, 
a family of brothers. Most of all, we are 
bound upon an errand of mercy, for we are 
to inquire into conditions in Bible lands, ob- 
serve what is being done to alleviate the 
distressing conditions, and to constitute a 
committee of reference for future relief 
work, 

It is matter of common knowledge that 
the after-war situation is worse in Syria 
and Armenia than in any other country. 
Here the devastation was most complete 
and fiendish, the chief sufferers being non- 
combatants. The sad tale of murders, as- 
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saults, deportations, and organized starva- 
tion is not equalled in history. The worst 
feature of it all is the fate of the children. 
With their fathers brutally murdered and 
their mothers deported, when they did not 
die of fatigue, exposure, and abuse on the 
road, such children as have not perished, 
as untold thousands have done, are left 
homeless, friendless, incredible numbers of 
them at the present time wandering over 
the country, begging food and shelter from 
those who can hardly spare either, often 
not knowing their own names, and dying 
by the roadside. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture 
of desolation to the efforts being made 
for its relief. A group of people in New 
York, some of them men of large wealth, 
have organized the American Committee 
for Relief in the Near East. Their adver- 
tisements have attracted universal atten- 
tion. A large office staff on several floors 
of the Metropolitan Tower in New York 
City is flooding the country with literature 
on the subject, so that no one need be un- 
informed as to the real situation. At the 
present time they are engaged in raising 
thirty million dollars for relief work. One 
good feature of the effort is that all “over- 
head” expenses are provided for by the 
Committee, so that every dollar given by 
the public goes directly and without dimi- 
nution to feed the hungry. The National 
Government has recognized the urgency 
of the need and the wisdom and devotion 
of the American Committee, and gives to 


this work precedence over all such enter-_ 


prises not under government control. 

Naturally, this appeal for help is made 
to the churches; and since the greatest 
sufferers in Syria and Armenia are the 
children, the Sunday-schools of America 
have felt the call for help and have re- 
sponded to it most generously. At the 
meeting held in New York City just before 
our Committee sailed, a report was read 
stating how much had been received from 
the schools of the various denominations 
during the last four months. It was grat- 
ifying to me to note that our Unitarian 
schools had in that time contributed more 
than a thousand dollars. Small as this 
amount is as compared with the large 
sums,—up to ninety thousand dollars in 
one denomination,—it was a creditable 
sum when the number and size of our 
schools are considered. I was proud of 
the record. When this work began, nearly 
three years ago, our Unitarian schools en- 
tered heartily with others into the effort 
to save the children of Bible lands. It has 
been a pleasure to direct this work from 
our home office, not only because of the 
hearty response of our Unitarian schools, 
but because of the hearty, brotherly co- 
operation of the New York office. Had 
our offerings been the largest in the list 
instead of the smallest, the American Com- 
mittee could not have been more courteous 
or considerate. ‘This Committee now on 
its way to the Near East was called to- 
gether and is being privately financed in 
the hope that in each of the denominations 
there will be at least one who knows by 
first-hand experience what the situation 
really is, and that the persons thus sent 
shall together constitute a Board of Ref- 
erence, to advise with the home -manage- 
ment in regard to its future policy. 
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It is a bold scheme, and is being car- 
ried out in generous and thoroughgoing 
fashion. The men who form the Com- 
mittee realize the gravity of the task to 
which they are called, and are preparing 
themselves, in equipment, health, precau- 
tions, knowledge and—not least—in con- 
secrated zeal, to do all they can to help 
in the solution of the greatest problem of 
suffering the world has ever known. 


Lonpon, March 23, 1919. 

“T regard Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER as 
the best religious paper published.” That 
remark was made to me by Dr. J. Fort 
Newton two days ago, when our Syrian 
Relief Committee entertained him at a 
complimentary luncheon. He spoke also 
of his friendship with many Unitarians, 
mentioning by name Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham and Samuel A. Eliot. A group 
of us had heard him, the day before, preach 
an uplifting sermon to an audience of 
twenty-five hundred people. He is an 
American, having been called to the City 


Temple from Cedar Rapids, Ia., where he - 


was pastor of a Universalist church. We 
had the privilege of meeting him after the 
service, and found him so delighted to 
meet such a group of his fellow-country- 
men and so hearty in his expressed wish 
to see more of us that we invited him to 
lunch with us the next day. A second 
service we attended that Sunday was in 
Westminster Abbey, where amid the his- 
toric associations of the place, surrounded 
by the majestic art of the great Abbey and 
supported by the intoned ritual, we heard 
a learned Canon deliver an address on the 
labor question which for freshness and 
even for daring radicalism would - have 
been startling to most slumbrous Church- 
men. It seemed enough, indeed, to stir 
the conservative dust of Westminster’s 
venerated dead. 

For all the unmatched richness of Lon- 
don the members of our Committee are 
eager to be passing on toward the lands 
we set out to visit. This desire is 
prompted in part by genuine zeal to be 
doing something toward the fulfilment of 
our mission, but it must be admitted that 
the extreme chilliness of the English cli- 
mate makes us long to be where the sun 
when it shines can really cast a shadow, 
and where it will be possible to be com- 
fortably warm outside one’s bed or a tub 
of hot water. The homeward rush of 
troops and the generally disorganized state 
of shipping makes it extremely difficult 
to plan our goings. From day to day the 
outlook changes. At present it seems most 
likely that we shall start for Egypt within 
two days, going by the route hitherto re- 
garded as impossible, through France to 
Marseilles, and thence by steamship to Al- 
exandria. Meantime, we visit the vari- 
ous consulates to get our passports viséd, 


read about the courttries we are to visit, — 
see the sights of London and of near-by | 
places of note, receive inoculations for ty-_ 


phoid (and have the disease in miniature), 


and try not to become chilled beyond the — ; 
All are 1nte 
good spirits and intimate acquaintance is 


limits of health and activity. 


ripening into profound esteem. The men 
are earnest and able. It is a privilege to 
be associated with them. 


wea 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 


_ Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 


8, 1919, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Carr, Cornish, 
Eliot, Hersey, Parks, Robinson, Robertson, 
Simons, Wigglesworth, Williams, Wright, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss 
Lowell. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand March 1, -1919.....0.5000. $15,989.33 
POI PCUIALIOUE fe  cic.c ofa aps siccs-vie 0 a'sl¥'S pee 7,245.98 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay: of Brook- 
line, Mass., additional, added to 
WA Se oe eee eee 100.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria A. Evans of 
Beverly, Mass., to create the 
Maria A. Evans Fund, on ac- 
CURE ara ois. cil alvlas o's seus ik oma 29,400.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society— 
1917 Special Appeal Fund :— 
Gift of the Misses Loring, 
Boston, Mass. ...-+seaeee $80.00 
Gift of Mrs. Helen F. Ben- 
nett, Brookline, Mass. 80.00 
Gift of ED Page rete crates. va 400.00 
Gift of Miss Amelia H. 
Jones, New Bedford, 
WA SRS ofa cts wduistd ate! atele 400.00 960.00 


Philadelphia Girard Avenue  Uni- 

tarian Church Fund, final pay- 

ment on account of sale of 

MArINE SER Act sh dene cleias Oou.s aha 15.78 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida., additional 

to Unity Church, Boise, Ida., 


(ORME Tccrtie ta cacsicc:en mea age sees 269.43 
PRCRMRO MS Eo oo winirictg, oie aasinia no's sip vo > 49.64 
ehaeine PBA so kare a0 s4-4/o 00 0 witrs 00s 1,500.00 
Income of invested funds .......... 5,101.35 
Investments, received for  reinvest- 

Oe ORO Ie noe Sons 450.00 
Investment. Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans ......... 3,322.00 
Reimbursed for advance on  preach- 

NEVSU PASRSIOUEN ira, 5. cher as. oc cssvaleie'<.<:9 17.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

[SPF Lo sy aS ES BN aE 2.42 
Reimbursed for advances on Middle 

States etGORe, 6ads akc oa ne ocees 317.00 
Reimbursed for advances on general 

AOICRONATY WOES paiwalacnle's\0 siv's.o.s .50 

$64,740.43 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.).... $4,975.32 
Salaries and other missionary  ex- 

MSCTISR AL Materia ais cfotwrare ciel sete Serer tm oe 2,790.07 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ...... 884.33 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

RTS tales wale ce tieM area dne ewe Seco ack 476.60 
Treatment miu <watscia ails ).oleeiheSleieis ses 33,799-97 
Camp -Deyans Fund. .. cniiceacae segs oe 761.82 
hala, Weel Wes oe ectaales oe Fee o's 1,162.50 
Accrued interest on bonds purchased. . 58.83 

Cash on hand April 1, 1919 ...0...0.0.. 19,827.99 


$64,740.43 


Upon recommendation of the publication 
committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, To. publish “Thomas Jefferson, a Pioneer 
of American Unitarianism,’”’ by Samuel M. Crothers, 
as tract No. 292 in the A. U. A. Series. 

Voted, To instruct the publication agent to issue 
as a poster or placard the material appearing on 
the cover page of Tue Curistian RecrsTer of 
April 3, 1919. 


Upon the recommendation of the fin- 
ance committee it was 


Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
be and hereby is authorized to execute on behalf of 
the Association an agreement with Charles F, Baker, 
executor under the will of Henry A. Willis, which 
agreement, dated April 8, 1919, has been read and 
approved. 


The committee appointed to consider the 


possible use of the house at 16 Beacon 


Street submitted its report, and it was 


‘_. 
% 
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Voted, That the committee be requested to se- 
cure estimates on the approximate cost of properly 
lighting and equipping the building for the use cf 
the Association and such allied Unitarian societies as 
may be accommodated therein. 


The secretary presented a report for 
the committee on foreign relations, and it 
was 


Voted, To request the secretary to correspond 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in regard to the appointment of Mr. G. S. Kukhi of 
Cairo as a paid assistant in the work of the Egyptian 
Unitarian Association, with the recommendation that 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made a modest 
appropriation will be voted for this purpose at the 
next meeting of the board. 


The president brought before the board 
considerable correspondence in regard to 
developments at Antioch College, and it 
was 


Voted, To appoint the treasurer and Messrs. Bates 
and Simons a committee to consider the claims of the 
American Unitarian Association in the case of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


The president presented the report of 
Rey. Frederic H. Kent as a Billings Lec- 
turer, and the reports of Dr. MacCauley 
in Tokyo and Mrs. Gaetano Conte in 
Florence, Italy. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Hersey it was 

Voted, That a copy of the letters received from 


Mrs. Conte and Dr. MacCauley be forwarded to each 
member of the board. 


The president reported the action taken 
in accordance with the vote of the board 
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on February 11 regarding a training school 
for the ministry-at-large, and it was 


Voted, To appoint Samuel A. Eliot, Minot Simons, 
William L. Sullivan, Maxwell Savage, and Henry 
Wilder Foote a committee to have charge of all the 
arrangements and the conduct of the training school 
for ministers-at-large. 

Voted, To invite the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
to appoint a committee of laymen to co-operate with 
the above committee. 


Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were adopted : —- 


a Eee A CEE LT ETA OE NET PI 


Voted, To appoint Miss Minnie Packard, secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, to visit the 
churches of the Middle West, her travelling expenses 
to be drawn from the Billings Lectureship Fund. 

Voted, Upon nomination by the donor of the 
Foundation, to appoint Dr. Charles W. Eliot to 
give the first of the Unification Addresses on the Arthur 
Emmons Pearson Foundation. 


Upon the recommendation of the treas- 
urer it was 


Voted, That a representative be selected to visit 
Japan, to investigate the Unitarian interests in that 
country, and report his recommendations to the board. 


The president expressed to two of the 
retiring members, Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Robinson, the hearty appreciation of the 
board of directors for their faithful and 
disinterested service during the years they 
have been on the board. 


-Louts C. CornisH, 


Secretary. 
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The Hope of Immortality 


FREDERICK M. BENNETT 


Puritanism and Calvinism once tried to 
overthrow the celebration of Christmas 
and Easter, but could not, because these 
festivals are grounded in the nature of 
the world and of man. They are nature 
festivals to which have been added Chris- 
tian traditions and sentiments. 

The hope of immortality was the nat- 
ural and common possession of man be- 
fore Jesus enriched it by giving it a more 
positive content. He enriched it by the 
immortal quality of his personality which 
his disciples loved. They were not his dis- 
ciples because they believed in his resur- 
rection, but they came to believe in his 
resurrection because they were his disci- 
ples. The common hope of immortality 
was underneath the whole process. 

Jesus and Paul taught men that it is 
possible for them to possess all spiritual 
realities. Why? Because man is a spirit 
and has no limit to his spiritual possessions. 
The spiritual life is one, an uncomposed 
unity which will not be divided. It has 
power to possess all realities of time and 
space. It knows nothing greater than it- 
self except the Infinite Spirit in whom it 
lives and toward whom in thought and 
affection it aspires. Man’s spirit is greater 
than his body and the physical world. It 
can include them or it can despise them. 
Spirit is eternal and seeks its own by 
asking for all the lofty realities of life, for 
all of truth, of goodness, and of beauty. 
In its aspirations it claims the infinite and 
will be contented with nothing less. 

All the past is ours. It is preserved to 
us for our use, by memory, records, in- 
heritance. ‘The present is ours when we 
are able to take it and fill it with all the 
action and purpose it can contain. When 
we fill our present we are building immor- 
tal life. 

Spirit is by its nature immortal. Flowers 
fade and wither, but they are not de- 
stroyed. ‘They simply are separated into 
their elements and no longer exist as 
flowers. If man’s mind, man’s spirit, were 
to perish, there would be an absolute de- 
struction such as we do not see in nature. 
Man’s spirit cannot be broken into parts. 
I am myself and cannot become’ another 
being. ‘To be reabsorbed in the Infinite, 
or to live in the succeeding lives of earth, 
is not the highest form of immortality. 
That would mean the ruin of man’s spirit, 
for the destruction of individual person- 
ality is for man the extinction of being. 
In the extinction of a thinking moral 
being, who by his own free effort has 
gained truth and virtue, there would be a 
total blotting out of the highest reality. 
It would not be like the setting of the sun, 
which is the transfer of light to new re- 
gions, but it would be a quenching of the 
light. It would be a ruin such as is not 
found in nature—a ruin of that which is 
infinitely more precious than the outward 
universe. Such a ruin is not to be in- 
ferred from any of the changes of the 
material world. 

So the future is ours, to be taken in 
faith, without fear, as we take the future 
days of this present life. 
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O Daffodils Gay 


(An Easter thought) 

VIDA CHANDLER 
O daffodils, daffodils, daffodils gay, 
The joy of the spring-time you bring me to-day; 
You seem to be saying, “Look up, dear, and laugh! 


Life isn’t so sad as you think it, by half.” 


Pray where did you get so much sunshine and cheer? 


The earth that you came from was so dark and drear! 


The sun must have reached you though down in your 
tomb, 
Before you could quicken and burst into bloom. 


Ah, daffodils, daffodils, daffodils gay, 
You give me fresh hope, renewed courage to-day; 


I see in your beauty this bright Easter morn 
The passing of darkness—the whole world new-born. 


FHROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Announcements 


The annual meeting of the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s’ Religious 
Unions will be held in Barnard Memorial, 
Warrenton Street, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
April 27. The afternoon session will be 
at four o'clock: greeting, Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer; business meeting; welcome to 
boys in the service; roll-call and word from 
the boys. Supper. Evening session, 7.30: 
devotional service, Mr. Danforth Lincoln; 
speaker, Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Over- 
seas Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., subject, 
“With the Marines at the First Battle 
of Chateau-Thierry.” A banner will be 
awarded to the society having the greatest 
percentage of its members present. 


In recognition of the centennial anni- 
versary of Channing’s famous sermon 
which first defined Unitarian Christianity, 
delivered at the ordination of Jared 
Sparks at Baltimore, the General Confer- 
ence, by invitation of the Baltimore church, 
will hold its next session in that city, Octo- 
ber 14-17. An “Extension Session” will 
be conducted by the Conference Council 
at Charleston, S.C., October 17, in 
honor of the founding of the church in 
Charleston, just a century ago. In Balti- 
more, headquarters will be established at 
Hotel Belvedere, not far from the church. 
Dean William W. Fenn, D.D., of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, will deliver the theo- 
logical address at the centennial anniver- 
sary. W. F. Greenman, Secretary. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held on Saturday, May 31, and 
Sunday, June 1, 1919, in the meeting-house 
of the Progressive Friends at Longwood, 
Kennett, Chester County, Pa. In this ven- 
erated structure for more than fifty years 
free and progressive men and women have 
met for the promotion of high themes of 
social and religious import. It is associ- 
ated with the presence and word of Theo- 
dore Parker, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Oliver Johnson, C. D. B. Mills, R. A. Dug- 
dale, John W. Chadwick, Charles G. Ames, 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Lucretia Mott, 
Henry Wilbur, and many other reformers. 
These traditions will give a congenial his- 
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toric and ethical setting to the coming con- 
ference of the Federation. Attendants 
from Philadelphia, Wilmington, and other 
near-by cities and towns will provide a 
sympathetic audience. Details as to topics, — 
speakers, and accommodations will be 
given later. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


EASTER 
One by one, Death 
challenged them. One 
by one they smiled 


in his grim visage 
and refused io. pe 
dismayed. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


Parish News Letters 
Healthy Merger in Atlanta 


AtiAnta, GA—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rev. Dr. G. I. Keirn: So much has hap- 
pened in the Atlanta chtrch the past year 
that it is hard to know where a report of 
events should begin. The Unitarian church 
and the Universalist church have merged 
into the Liberal Christian Church of At- 
lanta, and have taken on new life and 
vitality. Dr. G. I. Keirn took the pastorate 
about December 15, and has spent his first 
three months in reorganizing and rejuve- 
nating. The church attendance is growing 
every Sunday. The first meeting of the 
Sunday-school showed a very small attend- 
ance. Robert L. Merker took the super- 
intendency and the school is increasing in 
numbers every week. The music commit- 
tee, composed of J. V. Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
Hanson Jones, and Mrs. Hamilton Douglas, 
set about the organization of a choir. As 


a result a choir has been formed and the' 


song services of the church are being 
greatly improved. Dr. Eliot paid the 
church a visit on March 9. After services 
he*met the men of the church, discussed 
plans of the future, and inspired all who 
heard him by the breadth of his vision for 
liberal Christianity in this community. All 
the affairs of the church are booming. 
There is a feeling of confidence among all 
members that the church is in for better 
times. 


New Hymnals Ordered 

Fat, River, Mass—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Thomas S. Robjent: The an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held 
Thursday, March 13. It was preceded by 
the parish supper. One of the largest gath- 
erings in the history of the church as- 
sembled and a spirit of utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed. The finances of the Society 
were shown to be in excellent shape, and 
the reports made by the minister and heads 
of the different organizations gave the story 
of a year full of activity. The parish is 
in vigorous condition and a spirit of perfect 
unity prevails. It was voted to install at 
once the New Hymnal for public worship. 
Mr. W. F. Hooper was elected moderator, 
and Hon. J. M. Morton and Charles L. 
Warner members of the standing commit- 
tee. The report of the Women’s Alliance 
gave an exceptional record of relief work 
and Red Cross activity. The minister is 
preaching a series of Lenten sermons on 


POINT BREEZE INN 


edomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$12.50 up. Folder. J. H. Ambrose, 107 West 109th 
St., New York. 
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“The Man that Jesus was.” A Good Friday 
vesper service has been arranged for this 
year. One of the pleasing features of the 
services is the gift of memorial flowers each 
Sunday by the members of the Society, in 
memory of those who have passed away. 
This has been planned and carried through 
by Mrs. J. F. VanderBurgh, the chairman 
of the flower committee. A handsome 
marble pillar for a stand for the flowers 
has lately been presented to the church by 
Mrs. J. A. Baker. 


Mr. Andrews Called to Kingston, Mass. 


Krncston, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian): A unanimous call 
has been extended to Rev. Charles F. An- 
drews of Plymouth to become minister. 
Mr. Andrews has accepted the call. It is 
hoped he will begin his new duties May 
1, when the new year begins in the church. 
Mr. Andrews has been pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Plymouth, but is a 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and has been admitted to the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. He has been in Ply- 
mouth thirteen years. He has done ad- 
mirable work. A fine new church quartette 
has also been engaged, under the direction 
of Frank P. Daniels of Plymouth, who is 
also bass soloist. The former minister, Rev. 
Sidney S. Robins, was installed March 20 
as minister of the Unitarian church at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Through the winter, 
while Mr. Robins was at Camp Devens, 
serving as chaplain in the 73d Infantry, 
union services have been held with the 
Mayflower Congregational Church, Rev. 
Caleb Justice, pastor. 


Men’s Club Elects Officers 

Ruruerrorp, N.J.—Church of our Father, 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham: The first meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club was held March 27, 
in the parish house. After a supper served 
by the ladies, the Club adopted a constitu- 
tion and elected the following officers: 
president, H. D. Mitchell; vice-president, 
I. E. Tufts; secretary, H. H. Merwin; 
treasurer, W. E. French; executive com- 
mittee, R. L. Webb, E. C. Maynard, W. E. 
Hume. The Club also elected three dele- 
gates to the convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Springfield, Mass., 
April 11 and 12, Messrs. Shippen, Gamm, 
and Lange. The meeting was addressed 
by Mr. C. E. Foster of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., on “The Romance of 
a Grain of Wheat.” 


Faithful Straggle for Life 

Victoria, B.C. Canapa—Rev. E. J. 
Bowden, B.D.: Our church in Victoria 
represents the determination of a fellow- 
ship of ardent souls to maintain the free 
principles in the midst of overwhelming 
difficulties. The dominant form of relig- 
ious life in the city is Episcopalian. The 
appeal of Anglicanism is national and 
esthetic rather than theological. Hun- 
dreds of men and women of liberal convic- 
tions worship in its churches without the 
least sense of incongruity. At the other 
end of the scale there is a large and grow- 
ing tide of socialism which has developed 
the intensity of a new religion, and which 
at present seems to many to be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for it. The Unitarian 
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dent as either of these. The first ideal, of 
course, has been to maintain a centre of 
worship. Second, the church has carried 
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on a vigorous campaign of education along 
social and religious lines. Statesmen, so- 
cial leaders, and educators have spoken 
from week to week, and the services have 
been well reported in the daily press. 
However, such a campaign does not add to 
the effective strength of the fellowship. It 
is good in itself, as an example of breadth 
and hospitality, but it does not take the 
church one whit nearer the ideal of inde- 
pendence. Accordingly the church is faced 
with financial obligations which compel 
retrenchment. Under these circumstances 
the minister has reluctantly tendered his 
resignation.. Services will continue in 
charge of the people until such time as it is 
practicable to launch out once more into 
the deeper reaches of church life and so- 
cial service. Py 


Parish-House Warming 

WELLESLEY Hitus, Mass. — Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: The 
annual meeting of the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Society was held in the new parish 
house to “warm” it on the evening of 
April 15. During this week preceding 
Easter the church is holding union services 
with the local Congregational church, in- 
cluding a communion service on Thursday 
evening. The minister, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter, preaches during April on 
the following subjects: “The Four Horse- 
men Return,” “The Awakening Church,” 
“White Hyacinths,’ and “The Value of 
Criticism.” 

Personals 


Rev. Bradley Gilman of Palo Alto, Cal. 
recently gave an illustrated lecture at the 
Paul Elder Gallery, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was a classmate 
at Harvard. The lecture was in response 
to a request which followed Mr. Gilman’s 
previous talk, which captured his hearers 
by the force of his personality and the 
vividness of his narrative. 


Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., has been called to be minister 
of the First Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
It is understood that Dr. Moore will 
accept the call. Dr. Moore is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, and took a 
special course in history and economics at 
Balliol College, Oxford University, Eng- 
land. He was ordained as minister of the 
First Baptist Church, New Haven, Conn., 
in 1895; and in 1909 he became the leader 
of the Young Men’s Bible Class of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child. welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreEasurER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 


L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, ” 


Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco, on; 
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succeeding John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Dr. 
Moore entered the Unitarian fellowship in 
1914, and became minister of All Souls 
Church at Schenectady, succeeding Rev. 
William IL. Sullivan, D.D. In addition to 
his ministerial work he is an author and 
has been an editorial writer for the New 
York Herald and a frequent contributor to 
newspapers and periodicals. 


Mrs. Sarah Henshaw Washburn 


With the death of Mrs. Sarah Henshaw Washburn 
(Mrs. Miles Washburn) on March 7, 1919, there 
comes a sense of great loss to a large circle of relatives 
and friends. 

After a brief illness, which was so free from suffering 
that it seemed only a resting-time from the cares and 
anxieties of this life, she passed gently away, her mind, 
to the last, full of happy memories and beautiful 
thoughts. This world and all its interests gradually 
faded, and the rich treasures of her mind were with her, 
giving peace and comfort to the exclusion of all else. 

Mrs. Washburn was born and brought up in the 
Unitarian faith and it was to her an unfailing source 
of help and inspiration. 

Tue CuristiAN REGISTER was 
childhood a familiar friend. 

To her children were given her best powers. She 
was a most wise and devoted mother and leaves to her 
family a memory which is a blessed inheritance. 

Life had held for her great joys and great sorrows. 
Her brave heart, her courage and hopefulness, carried 
her through very heavy griefs, and no one could come 
in contact with her without feeling the spirit of help- 
fulness and her ready sympathy. Through all the 
shadows God had been her strength, until with ever- 
increasing faith she came to the end of a life which had 
been full of the joy of loving and being loved. 

A beautiful personality added to a mind of unusual 
alertness and brilliancy made her a charming companion. 
Her dignified sweetness and intelligent sympathy drew 
all hearts to her, especially the young, who could not 
be in her presence without feeling that their highest 
aspirations had been recognized and encouraged. 

There seemed no failing powers, to her friends. Her 
life was finished, and God took her. We think of her 
as gone in all her strength and vigor,—gone to those 
who were so dear to her, and leaving to us the re- 
membrance of a friend who will never be forgotten by 
those who knew the beauty of her life. A. KG. 


from her earliest 


For Children of Bible Lands 
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x40-Gardner, Mass. ..4x cccthemteea cists de 9 S60 
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t4:. Hobart, Ind. . sccieusine opens c « 10.00 
18. Cleveland, Ohio, First Church School. 15.00 
482 Poughkeepsie, NY. |. ..cldemecimeri ss 20.00 
2x7) Duftalo,, N.Y... swerve « oteeineeneee ab 30.66 
2a. tiaverbill, Mass)’: few 4 ceieteeeeete tts 6.25 
24. Buffalo, N.Y., additional. .J........ 25.00 
26. Port Richmond, S.I., Church of the 
Redeemer School! .)..<cccniss«+s 5.00 
27. Flushing, N.Y., Children of First Uni- 
tarian' Church | School, acrsmets aele's 1.00 
ALotal:toidate:... .....» sss oleten« SNeEmnEtnTS $3,852.92 


Contributions should be sent to Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


For Madame Loyson’s Hospital 


Acknowledgments are made below of 
amounts received for Madame Laura 
Jayne Loyson’s Convalescent Soldiers’ 
Hospital in Paris, France. The armistice 
has not ended but rather increased the 
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need of this human service, the millions of 
demobilized soldiers presenting new prob- 
lems and making new demands upon the 
Christian sympathy of those whose safety 
and welfare are so largely due to their 
strenuous efforts and sacrifices. Further 
contributions may be sent to Mrs. Abbie 
L. Wendte, 165 Hunnewell Avenue, New- 
ton, Mass. 

Amount previously acknowledged...... 


Miss K CU BteTxicic cfawiem <a arate creer 8. 
Roxbury Unitarian Women’s Alliance. “ 5 
BR. M. Bs *Cadditional).crien awa ene «cer : 
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West Newton Unitarian Alliance. 25.00 
Miss Caroline A. Lovett......... 5.00 
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$6,316.40 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


THE CuHristIAN RecistER gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $10 during the 
last two weeks for Miss Holmes’s work 
among the destitute families of France :— 


Previously acknowledged.......cscesccecesce $427.50 
FH. t. KK... Boston; Wigew.o5 .G «cs cece eee 10.00 
Received to' April 14, °FO19 Ss.) aes se ee $437.50 


Deaths 


MARIA ELIZABETH WOODS 


Born in Groton, Mass., June 1, 1835. 
Groton, April 6, 1919. 


Died in 


Miss Maria Elizabeth Woods was a descendant in 
the seventh generation of Sumner Woods, an original 
proprietor of Groton. She and her ancestors in each 
generation without a break worshipped in one of the 
four meeting-houses of the First Parish. 

In her earlier years Miss Woods was a teacher of 
children. She was a lover of music and a quiet stu- 
dent of social and public affairs. She was a gentle 
spirit whose stanch faith and sweet serenity will long 
be remembered by her friends. ¥. BiG. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers — 
kindly to send us notice of change 
dress at least one week in advance 
ever possible. 


of ad- 
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An Appeal to Individuals 


Reports of contributions for the Unitarian national work 
speak of “churches and individuals.” In reality the contri- 
butions from churches are given by individuals, the church 
treasury being the channel. Many individuals remain anony- 
mous by dropping something into the collection plate or 
into an unsigned envelope. 


We are not cultivating adequately the sense of personal 
responsibility in giving for our missionary work. We live 
in times when duty ‘has searched out the individual to an 
unusual degree. This quickened realization of personal ob- 
ligation to the nation may well be turned into the channel 
also of our missionary work, and our contributions for it. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


is only a few days away. Many churches will take their 
collection for the national work that day. It is a time for 

INDIVIDUALS to search their consciences and decide to 

make a personal contribution (through the church treasury), 

a contribution which represents fairly and squarely the sense 

of personal obligation. It should be a contribution which 

would not shrink from publicity. The needs of the work ap- 
_ peal eloquently for increased contributions. 


Church treasurers should forward contributions promptly to Henry M. Writs, Treasurer 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, MassacHusEetts 
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PLEASANTRIES 


. “ 


“Oh, 


“Tt is mighty hard to please her.” 
it’s easy enough if you can make her de- 
cide what she wants.”—Life. 


“Can you put my advertisement next to 
pure reading matter?” “But can you sup- 
ply the pure reading matter?”—Life. ° 


Sandy (newly arrived in Canadian for- 
est land): ‘“Whatna beast’s yon?” Na- 
tive: “A young moose.” Sandy: “Och, 
haud yer tongue! if that’s a:young moose, 
I’d like to see ane o’ yer auld rats!” 
Punch. 


“You want to make a speech on this 
subject showing that your heart is in the 
right place.” “The folks out my way 
aren’t caring anything about my heart,” 
answered Senator Sorghum. “They want 
me to keep my mind on it and show that 
my head is in the right place.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


The family were speaking of Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover’s recent resignation from his 
office as Food Commissioner to the World, 
which will go into effect July 1, 1910. 
“Well,” said the appreciative young daugh- 
ter, “I hope they will give him a good big 
full sugar-bowl before his place at the 
Peace ‘Table.’ 


Teacher was hearing reading lessons and 
little Freddy was reading. Freddy: “ ‘I’m 
havin’ a good time,’ said Arty.” ‘Teacher: 
“That will not do, Freddy, read that again.” 


Freddy: “‘I’m havin’ a good time,’ said 
Arty.” ‘Teacher: “That is no better, 
Freddy, you have left out the ‘g’” 
Freddy: “‘G, I’m havin’ a good time,’ said 


Arty.”—Ottawa Evening Citizen. 


Dr. Samuel. McChord Crothers says if 
he had his way he would order everybody 
to take a month’s vacation to rest his mind, 
weary from the problems of the troubled 
times. We hereby nominate Dr. Crothers 
for president of the League of Nations, 
with mandatory powers over all the indi- 
viduals of the civilized world, his term of 
office to be one month, with the second 
and third term privileges optional.—Kansas 
City Star. 


An American was twitting an English- 
man upon the English manner of pro- 
nouncing names. He started with Chol- 
mondeley, and demanded to know how it 
could, by any process of reasoning, be 
made into ‘“‘Chumley,” and coming on 
down to Wemyss begged to be told how 
anybody could get “Weems” out of it. 
“Well,” said the Englishman, “your Amer- 
ican Secretary of State spells his name 
L-A-N-S-I-N-G and you pronounce it 
‘House. ”—New York Evening Post. 


The engineer had become tired of the 
boastful talk he heard from the other en- 
gine drivers at his boarding-house. One 
evening he began: “This morning I went 
over to see a new machine we've got at 
our place, and it’s astonishing how it 
works. By means of a pedal attachment a 
fulcrumed lever converts a vertical recip- 
rocating motion into a circular movement. 
The principal part of the machine is a huge 
disc that revolves in a vertical plane. 
Power is applied through the axis of the 
disc, and work is done on the periphery, 
and the hardest steel by mere impact may 
be reduced to any shape.” “What is this 
wonderful 2” they asked. “A 


machine? 
grindstone.” — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 
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Our Spiral 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 
Under- 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— 


(x), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
astrustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 


for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morninz 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James’ A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Hale and Howe classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. The ser- 
mons for the month of April will be on the theme “ Man— 
his Origin, his Development, his Destiny.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul! Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
AL 9 Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach, Service at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
epee 9.45 A.M. Special Easter service at 3 P.M, All 
invite 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus, The minister, 
Rev. Miles Hanson, will conduct the service commencing 
at Ir A.M. on Sunday. Subject, “Religion: What It said 
to the Crowd” (Easter Sunday’s message). 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Re Charles E. Park, D. D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.1 . Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on firs’ ‘Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from 9 tes. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner de Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 "AM, 
Dr. Brown will preach. _ Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Service daily 12 m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach the seventh of the series of Lenten sermons on ‘Sun- 
day, April 20. Subject, “The Last Evening.” Church ser- 
vice atx. Church school at 9.45. Kin ergarten at 11. 
Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship end sermon at 11 A.M... The minister wil] preach. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All’ that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. Sl 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
Springfield, Mass. 


Model practice house. One year course. 


Directors : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


WANTED 


Twenty-five returning soldiers to enlist in a cam-= 
paign for a reconstructed church and nation in 
the spirit which won the victory at Chateau 
Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such young men aie: 
be trained for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

interpreted in modern tenns, at the 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL — 
Meadville, Mass. 
Autumn Quarter begins September 26; Summer atte 
(at Chicago) begins June 16. Scholarships available for 
a limited number of Western ministers for the summer ses- _ Ae 
sion at Chicago. 


Apply to Rev. FC. Soursworms, D.D., LL.D., President yi! fs 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


